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Broadly Helpful Facilities Promise Potent Trade Stimulus 


San Francisco Joins Family of 


Foreign-Trade Zones 


Tuomas E. Lyons 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD, 
OFFICE ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


- HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL ob- 
servance of World Trade Week—which 
is ending as this issue of ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY comes from the press— 
has had one significant angle that may 
not have been stressed so strongly as its 
potential consequences warrant. The 
Week coincided with plans for the open- 
ing of the third United States Foreign- 
Trade Zone to be established under the 


Celler Act. 
A formal grant for Foreign-Trade 
Zone No. 3 at San Francisco, Calif., 


was signed by the Secretary of Commerce 
March 10 of this year. Its recipient, the 
State Board of Harbor Commissioners 
for the Port of San Francisco, expects 
to place this Zone in operation early in 
June. Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1 at the 
Port of New York was inaugurated in 
1937. Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2, located 
at the port of New Orleans, has been open 
for business a little over 1 year. 
Importers and exporters throughout 
the United States are gradually learn- 
ing the potential value of these Zones, al- 
though a few short years ago they were 
Virtually unheard of in this country. 
Increased interest in Foreign-Trade 
Zones by both shippers and port officials 
was to be expected when our ports re- 
turned to prewar levels. Current world- 
trade statistics and shipping activity 
show that our commerce has advanced 
today well beyond those levels. As if in 
response to this development, several 
other major ports are studying the 
diverse benefits of Foreign-Trade Zones. 


Faith Obviously Justified 


ALTHOUGH THERE CONTINUES to be 
a steady increase in the quantity of 
foreign commerce (particularly of im- 
ports) that is attracted to the New York 
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Foreign-Trade Zone, a major problem to 
be considered is that a substantial por- 
tion of that Zone is still occupied by the 
Army. This so restricts normal Zone 
operations that business must be turned 
away. A review of 1946 operating sta- 
tistics shows that 3,522 lots of merchan- 
dise covering 222 different commodities 
were received from 75 separate countries 
of origin. Receipts of foreign merchan- 
dise were up 84 percent over the preced- 
ing year in tonnage, and 102 percent in 
value. Similar statistics for the fiscal 
years beginning July 1, 1945, and July 1, 
1946, respectively, show that lots received 
for the first of these periods totaled 2,673, 
against 4,187 for the following period. 
The tonnage comparisons for the same 
periods were 49,250 for the 1945-46 period 
and 93,416 for the period ended June 30, 
1947. This increase in tonnage reflects 
to some extent the fact that during the 
latter period additional space was avail- 
able following the transfer from tempo- 
rary quarters at North River piers. 


Congressman Emanuel Celler, who 
sponsored the Foreign-Trade Zones Act, 
regards this healthy condition of expan- 
sion as justification of his faith in the 
Zones as a medium for stimulating and 
expediting foreign trade. Experience of 
the New York Zone has given importers 
and exporters a practical standard by 
which to appraise the potential value of 
these Zones in their respective ports. 

The City of New York, long convinced 
of the benefits of the Foreign-Trade 
Zone idea, attained preeminence as the 
first United States port to afford Zone 
facilities to American shippers and 
world traders. In 1937 Zone No. 1 was 
established at Stapleton, Staten Island, 
New York, following formal authoriza- 
tion by the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. 
To the versatile importer and world 
trader this meant unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to develop new trade—on a wider 
international scope. In the course of 


2 years the entire world-trade fraternity 
was given a practical demonstration of 
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With graphic publicity material such as the above, San Francisco is telling the world 
about the character and advantages of its new Zone. 
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U. S. Customs officer weighing bales of tobacco leaving a Foreign-Trade Zone for entry 
into the United States. 


the inherent value and success of the 
Zone. As of today, the total value of 
merchandise attracted to the New York 
Zone since its opening in 1937 approaches 
the half-billion-dollar figure. 


Zone No. 2 Proves Worth 


MARKING ITS FIRST YEAR of opera- 
tion at the Port of New Orleans, For- 
eign-Trade Zone No. 2 shows signs of 
firmly setting its roots. While statistics 
are incomplete at this comparatively 
early date, information at hand shows 
that goods have been received from 
Mexico, Peru, the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, China, Cuba, the Netherlands, Hon- 
duras, India, Italy, Peru, Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, the Netherlands Indies, and 
Sweden. To conceive the wealth of 
goods from these and other countries 
which will be attracted in the future to 
this strategically located harbor at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River taxes 
one’s imagination. At this Zone, as in 
the Foreign-Trade Zones of New York 
and San Francisco, possibilities are con- 
tinually being explored—or studies will 
be undertaken—as to new foreign 
sources of vegetable, animal, and other 
products suitable for processing in the 
United States, either for use in this coun- 
try or for reexport in the processed 
form. In either case, such endeavor adds 
activity to the Foreign-Trade Zone as 
well as the port in general; convinces 
other importers of the Zones’ effective- 
ness in world trade; and has the far- 
reaching effect of raising the Nation’s 
standard of living. 


4d 


Immediately prior to the formal open- 
ing of Zone No. 2 on May 1, 1947, the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans and_ steamship lines 
throughout the Gulf area were active in 
their efforts to acquaint businessmen in 
various ports of the world with the spe- 
cial features that a Foreign-Trade Zone 
offers to the world trader. The principal 
commodities handled during the New 
Orleans zone’s first year of operation in- 
clude burlap, chicory, liquors, cotton, 
canned meat, Brazil nuts, beans, pine- 
apples, coffee, and sisal. The unusually 
large tonnage of burlap was due to stock- 
piling of this commodity which, in turn, 
was in anticipation of lower rates of duty. 


Advantages Clearly Seen 


THE MANY benefits derivable from a 
Foreign-Trade Zone were early appreci- 
ated by port officials at San Francisco. 
In the course of preparation of their eco- 
nomic survey—one phase of the applica- 
tion for a Federal grant—there was a 
showing of wide variation of proposed 
Zone uses by American businessmen. In- 
vestigation adduced substantial evidence 
that the future operation of the Zone will 
encourage and stimulate foreign com- 
merce in a sustained, rewarding manner. 

West-coast importers and shipping 
companies now appear ready to put into 
effect long-awaited plans to take advan- 
tage of a Foreign-Trade Zone. Strate- 
gically situated as to world-trade lanes, 
the plans outlined by San Francisco port 
officials, in anticipation of future suc- 
cess, appear entirely justified. 


Facilities at San Franciseo 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE No. 3 wil] be 
located on San Francisco’s Pier 45—fire. 
proofed, and one of the most modern, 
facilities on the waterfront of San Fran. 
cisco’s great harbor. The Zone area wij 
embrace 5 acres of storage and Processing 
space, berths for two ocean-going cargo 
vessels, and a 1,200-foot spur track along. 
side the pier sheds. Reserved for initial 
expansion is a comparable area on the 
opposite side of this spur track. The Jo. 
cation, first of the commercial piers 
reached by ships after passing in through 
the Golden Gate, has the advantage that 
all vessels entering the harbor must pags 
close by the Zone. For future expansion 
San Francisco Harbor officials have re. 
served the transit sheds and storage space 
of 7 acres at Mission Rock Terminal, now 
under construction at a cost of $6,000,000. 
This area will have berthing space for 
eight large ships. 

Here, as in all Foreign-Trade Zones, 
cargoes from all over the world may be 
deposited without custom formalities, for 
indefinite storage, transshipment, proc- 
essing, or reexportation—usually to the 
advantage of the importer, who may 
bring his merchandise to the Trade Zone 
under the most favorable conditions our 
Government has ever made possible, 
Pending final disposition, goods may 
be stored, broken up, sorted, graded, 
cleaned, assembled, or otherwise manip- 
ulated. They may be repacked and re- 
exported without passing through cus- 
toms requirements. 

Substandard products may be recon- 
ditioned before customs appraisal and 
liquidation. Goods not meeting stand- 
ards of Government inspection agencies 
may be destroyed or reexported. Pros- 
pective buyers may be taken into the 
Zone by importers and allowed to exam- 
ine merchandise, unsupervised by cus- 
toms storekeepers. Importers are al- 
lowed to take away samples by making 
an informal] entry and paying duty at the 
Zone’s Customs office. 

Foreign and domestic products may be 
combined either for shipment abroad or 
for importation. All or part of a con- 
signment of merchandise of foreign ori- 
gin may be declared for entry into the 
United States and forwarded by either 
land or water upon payment of duty. 
Such domestic entry might include mer- 
chandise in its original condition, or after 
it has been resorted, graded, cleaned, re- 
packed, or processed, short of the manu- 
facturing stage. 


Significant Goal Attained 


WITH THE OPENING of the San Fran- 
cisco Foreign-Trade Zone an important 
goal in the interest of facilitating world 
commercial intercourse will have been 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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Gathering Discusses Problems, Looks Toward Betterments 


Pan-American Railway Congress at 


Habana Spurs Forward Moves 


Seymour T. R. ABT 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ey ACTION for the 
improvement of Western Hemisphere 
railway services moved a step forward 
when 18 American Republics convened 
at Habana recently. With postwar 
problems confronting the operations of 
virtually every railroad, more than 100 
technicians sat down together to seek 
solutions. 

The occasion was the Sixth Pan-Amer- 
ican Railway Congress which, at the in- 
vitation of the Cuban Government, met 
at Habana for 2 weeks, from March 27 
to April 9. 

Inasmuch as the United States Gov- 
ernment is not a member of the asso- 
ciation, it did not participate in the for- 
mal work of the Congress. It did, how- 
ever, send three official observers. These 
were William TT. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Railroads; 
Julian Duncan, Transportation Econo- 
mist of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and the writer of this article. 

The origin of the Pan-American Rail- 
way Congress Association goes back to 
1907, when, coincident with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first railroad in Ar- 
gentina, that country invited the South 
American nations to join in creating a 
South American Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation. The first Congress convened at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, and the Association 
was established on a permanent basis. 
Subsequent Congresses were held at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1922, Santiago de Chile in 
1929, Bogota in 1941, and Montevideo in 
1946. The Seventh Congress is scheduled 
tentatively for Mexico City, probably in 
1950 or 1951. 

At the Bogota meeting the decision 
was made to broaden the organization 
to include all the countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Invitations were then 
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extended to the governments and rail- 
roads of North and Central America and 
the Caribbean islands to join the Asso- 
ciation, and the name of the organization 
was changed to the Pan-American Rail- 
way Congress Association. 


Purposes and Activities 


The fundamental purpose of the Pan- 
American Railway Congress Association, 
as stated by its general secretary, is “‘to 
contribute to the greater development 
and progress of the railways in the Amer- 
ican Continent.” 

The Association accomplishes its pur- 
pose by: 

“(a) The meeting of its members in 
Congresses to be held periodically. 

“(b) The publication of reports and 
other documents relating to the ends of 
the Association and of a periodic Boletin, 
which is its official organ. 

“(c) The maintenance of news serv- 
ices and preparation of studies on topics 
of general interest.” 

The Pan-American Railway Congress 
Association consists of national govern- 





ments, railroad companies, and other or- 
ganizations which contribute to its sup- 
port. Only national governments and 
railway companies are allowed to take 
part in the deliberations of the Associa- 
tion and to vote. The following national 
governments are members: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Approximately 
150 railroad companies also are members. 
In addition to those located in countries 
whose governments are members of the 
Association, 13 railroads of the United 
States, the two large Canadian roads, 
and one Costa Rican line are members 
in their own right. 

The activities of the Pan-American 
Railway Congress Association are di- 
rected by a Permanent Committee with 
headquarters in Buenos Aires. The Per- 
manent Committee is in turn headed by 
an Executive Committee chosen from 
among its members. Other branches of 
the Association include the National 
Committees and Organizing Committees 
for each Congress. 


sad 
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On one of the far-flung railway systems of Latin America: Switch engine belonging to 
the Chilean State Railways. 








Betterments, major or minor, are the order of the day on many Latin-American railways. 
Here we see new railway trucks in a yard of the Antioquia Railway in Colombia. 


Work of Habana Congress 


All of the member governments, with 
the exception of Haiti and Paraguay, 
were represented at the Sixth Congress 
in Habana. Observers attended for the 
United States, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. (In view of 
the fact that the United States is not yet 
a member of the Pan-American Railway 
Congress Association, it should be noted 
that legislation to accept such member- 
ship has passed the Senate of the United 
States (SJ 177) and is now before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives.) 

The work of the Habana Congress was 
organized in six sections: (A) Permanent 
Way and Structures, (B) Rolling Stock 
and Motive Power, (C) Operations, (D) 
Accounts and Statistics, (E) Legislation 
and Administration, and (F) General 
Matters. A total of 116 papers were pre- 
sented in the committees corresponding 
to these sections. These were discussed 
in committee, sometimes at great length, 
and the discussions usually ended in a 
decision as to whether to publish each 
paper in the permanent Memoria of the 
Congress. Several motions for more 
definite action were also proposed, and 
all resolutions were later presented for 
voting in the plenary sessions. 

Although official minutes of the Con- 
gress are not yet available, it appears 
that three specific measures taken by 
the Congress are of special interest to 
United States railroad interests: 

1. An interim committee was ap- 
pointed to study and report to the next 
Congress on a proposed uniform system 
of accounts throughout the hemisphere. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
considerable attention was devoted to 
the subject of standardization, not only 
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vised bylaws in English. The Officia) 
language of the Congress and of the 
Association's publications is Spanish, and 
with minor exceptions nothing has here. 
tofore been published in English. 

3. An interim committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a glossary of Stand. 
ardized nomenclature of railway terms, 
At present there are four or five Spanish 
equivalents, each standard in one or 
more countries, for such basic terms as 
gage. The Committee is to agree on one 
word or groups of words in each case 
and the glossary is to be published ip 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. The 
glossary is to be approved in final form 
at a future Congress, after which it is to 
replace other terminology throughout 
the hemisphere. 


Handicaps Occasion Concern 


The position of Latin American rai]. 
roads today is a matter of serious con- 
cern to responsible officials. These lines 
e even before the war were neither exten- 





of a system of accounts but also of types sive enough nor adequately equipped to 
of motive power and rolling stock, no- carry efficiently an expanding volume 
menclature, tariffs, and even of gage. of traffic. During the war, the railways’ 

2. A resolution was passed to publish burden increased, largely because of in- 


the most important papers and the re- (Continued on p. 45) 














Railway Parley Threshed Out Many Vital Topies 


The subjects discussed by the Habana Congress were as follows: 


Section A—Permanent Way and Structures 


1. Possible economies applicable to the conservation of the permanent way. 
2. Crossings of railways with roads and other media of communication; technical, legal, and 
economic aspects. 
Section B—Rolling Stock and Motive Power 

3. General characteristics of vehicles, with a view toward increasing the comfort of passengers; 
sanitation, disinfection, lighting, air conditioning, and methods of preventing ill effects of high 
altitudes. 

4. Technical and economic comparative analysis of the various types and new methods of trac 
tion. Methods of modernizing and increasing the efficiency of locomotives in service. 

5. Electric signals in conductors’ cabins. Lighting and other types of signals. 


Section C—Operations 


6. Use of telephone, telegraph, and radio in train dispatching and movement control. 
7. Prevention of railroad accidents. 
8. New operating procedures. Use of light and fast motor coaches in passenger service. 

9. Improvement of freight cars, especially of cars used for the transportation of cattle, fruits, 
vegetables, and liquids. 

10. Effect of the well-being of railroad employees and laborers on their operations. 
railroad personnel. 


Section D 


Housing for 


Accounts and Statistics 


11. Measures to standardize systems of accounts, statistics, and American railroad terminology. 
12. Analysis and classification of expenses which determine the cost of different modes of trans- 
portation, and criteria for their computation. 


Section E—Legislation and Administration 


13. More adequate legislation for the operation of state-owned railroads and of privately owned 
railroads in regard to their relation to the state. Advantages and disadvantages of the nationaliza- 
tion of railways. 

Section F—General Matters 

14. The necessity, from the standpoint of commerce, of combining railroad services, by the appli- 
cation of through rates, whether regular or special. 

15. Modernization of railroad legislation with a view toward greater elasticity of rates and the 
simplification of the industry’s regulations. 

16. Inter-American railroad communications; new aspects of this problem in view of the develop- 
ment attained by other media of transportation. 

17. Coordination and regulation of the various media of transportation. 

18. Study of the tariff structures most desirable from the over-all point of view, considering the 
existing competition among the various media of transportation. Uniform commodity classification. 


———— 
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Insures Adherence to Specified Productive Purposes 


World Bank Exercises Watehful 


Supervision Over Loans’ End-Uses 


Oficial Statement by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, April 1948 


* INTERNATIONAL BANK for 
Reconstruction and Development has 
announced details regarding the super- 
vision over its loans which the Bank is 
carrying out in borrowing countries and 
the specific uses to which the goods 
financed out of these loans are being put. 
Before making any disbursement, the 
Bank’s headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., determines that the funds dis- 
bursed are to be used for transactions 
which the Bank has agreed to finance in 
the loan agreement. Field representa- 
tives of the Bank, stationed in various 
borrowing countries, then ensure that the 
equipment, supplies, and materials 
financed by International Bank loans are 
used only for the productive purposes 
specified in the loan agreements. 

At the present time the Bank has field 
representatives for this purpose in Paris, 
France; The Hague, the Netherlands; 
and Copenhagen, Denmark. These of- 
fices supervise the end-use of goods 
financed by the loans to Lrance, amount- 
ing to $250,000,000; the Netherlands, to 
$195,000,000; Denmark, to $40,000,000; 
and Luxembourg, to $12,000,000. 

The evidence which the Bank has re- 
ceived indicates that the uses of the pro- 
ceeds of these four loans are consistent 
with the provisions of the loan agree- 
ments. There have been a few instances 
in which investigation has shown that 
supplies had been inadvertently put to 
ineligible uses; in such cases, however, a 
refund and an adjustment has been 
made by agreement with the borrower. 
The examples cited below illustrate the 
results of the Bank’s end-use supervision. 


Practical Benefits in France 


Out of the proceeds of the loan to 
France, 7,000,000 tons of coal were pur- 
chased in the United States and imported 
into France. This represents about 47 
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percent of the total French coal imports 
during 1947. Investigation by the Bank 
of the use to which this coal has been 
put has shown that it was allocated as 
follows: to the railroads, 29 percent; to 
gas works, 20 percent; steel industries, 
10 percent; electric power, 4 percent; and 
various other industries, 37 percent. The 
Bank established that loan funds were 
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also applied to the purchase of 30,000 
tons of copper which were used mainly 
to manufacture copper wires used to re- 
habilitate the heavily damaged commun- 
ication and power distribution systems 
of France, and for the importation of 
some 175,000 bales of cotton (represent- 
ing about 15 percent of the French 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Philipp Wilhelm Laun, 3 Phil- 
ipp Street, Kreuznach, Rhineland, wishes to 
contact wholesale firms dealing in the fol- 
lowing food products: meat, fats and oils, 
butter, bacon, ham, dried eggs, cheese, con- 
densed milk, milk powder, cocoa and choco- 
late, flour, biscuits, macaroni, spaghetti, egg 
noodles, rice, maize, spice, tea, coffee, fruits, 
raisins, dried fruits, and nuts. 

Germany—Marsch & Ploss, Postfach 25, 
Ulm-Donau, seeks quotations for large quan- 


tities of dried whole milk and dried skim 
milk. 

Germany—Curt Mittelbach, Sebastian- 
Fischer-Weg 18, Ulm-Donau, is interested in 
fashion publications. 

Germany—Petermann & Montel, O. H. G., 
Wittekindstr. 10, (21a) Gelsenkirchen, wishes 
to import sausage casings. 


SCO To Sell 126 Cases 


of German-Owned Tea 


One hundred twenty-six cases of For- 
mosa, Sumatra, and Java tea (totaling 
about 3,600 kilograms gross weight) are 
offered for sale by the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, according to the American 
Legation in Bern. 

The tea is deposited in the free port 
of Basel, duty unpaid, and is the property 
of the German firm Kirchner, Fischer & 
Cie., Hamburg. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained, prior to May 31, 1948, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, Post- 
box 39, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trad. 


7. Eimco-type loaders 
8. Pneumatic drills and jumbos. 
9. Auxiliary fans and ventilation ducting 


Irish Mining Company in 
Market for Equipment 





Mianrai, Teoranta, a mining company The foregoing equipment is for use 
owned by the Irish Government, isinthe | With an electric supply of 380 volts, 3. 
market for unspecified quantities of the phase, 50 cycles. 
following equipment: It is understood that this equipment 

is required in connection with ‘ 

1. Air compressors and compressed-air pipe a , , explora 

line. tory development of a lead, Zinc, and cop. 

2. Pumps and rising mains of acid-resist- per area. According to Mianrai, Teo. 

ing .matertal. ranta, this area had been worked alon 
: : 8 

3. Winding engine with ropes and skips. a “strike” of about 2' miles and toa 

4. Conveyor belts for spoil disposal. ¥ , 

5. Storage-battery mine locomotives. depth of 1,000 feet, during a period start. 

6. Rails and mine cars. ing some 150 years ago and ending about 


Editor’s Note 


dl 
J 
1 
The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest q 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. I] 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service I 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American ] 
trade contacts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- ] 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States ] 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested f 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any ] 
projected business arrangements. 1 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the | 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all I 
1 


transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and | 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are 

in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- | 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many i] 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 1] 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 1 
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| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] f 
Asbestos: 7. Mica: 7 ] 
Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 3. Mill Gin Stores and Parts: 28 i] 
Beeswares and Cheesewazes: 19. Minerals: 15 HY 
Briquettes: 6 Mining and Drilling Equipment: 15 J 
Chemicals: 8, 20, 28 Needles (Knitting Machines): 24 1 
Circuit Breakers: 21 Notions: 4 ] 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 13, 26 Radios: 1 1] 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 9 Refrigeration: 1 ] 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances: Soda Fountains: 1 ] 
1, 28. Soft Goods, Light Hard Goods: 5 ] 
Essences and Extracts: 16. Sponges: 14 i] 
Foodstuffs: 8, 18, 25, 27. Technical Information and New Develop- 
Furniture: 11 ments: 2, 6, q 
Glassware and Chinaware: 4 Tezrtiles: 4, 8, 12, 22, 26 
Hardware: 8. Tiles: 17 1 
Household Goods and Equipment: 1, 4, 8. Toys: 8 1] 
Iron and Steel: 8. Violin Bows; 10 ] 
Machinery (Industrial): 6, 7, 23 1 
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50 years ago. It is now thought that the 
deposit extends in depth, and the com- 
pany’s project involves dewatering the 
old mines, sinking below present work- 
ings, and driving an exploratory tunnel, 
with cross-cuts at intervals, along the 
entire length of the strike. 

Interested United States manufac- 
turers and suppliers are asked to submit 
quotations to W. H. Wilson, Chief Min- 
ing Engineer, Mianrai, Teoranta, Four 
provinces House, Harcourt Street, Dub- 
lin, Eire. In view of the company’s status 
as a Government-owned corporation, a 
World Trade Directory Report is not 
available. 


Four Measuring Tables 
To Be Sold by SCO 


The Swiss Compensation Office is offer- 
ing for sale four measuring tables having 
a plate of tempered steel: Surface of 
plate, 180 x 210 mm.; capacity, 200 mm.; 
without watches (indicators). 

Supplementary details may be ob- 
tained, prior to May 31, 1948, by com- 
municating with the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, Service for the Liquidation of 
German Assets, Postbox 39, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


German Export Directory 
To Aid Foreign Trade 


American firms engaged in foreign 
trade may be interested in the avail- 
ability of a directory which lists more 
than 5,000 addresses of German manu- 
facturers and exporters, together with 
information on their present production 
program. The directory, published in 
English, French, German, and Spanish, is 
issued by the German firm Werbering 
Stuenings, at a price of US$4.00 per 
copy. 

It is understood that this firm also is- 
sues two weekly information services, as 
follows: 

Erport Anzeiger—a weekly report 
information on German exports. | 

Aussenhandel Dienst—a weekly listing of 
foreign importers showing articles in which 


they are interested, which is distributed to 
German manufacturers and exporters. 


giving 


Firms and individuals desiring to re- 
ceive these publications may write to 
Werbering Stuenings, Bergstrasse 9-11, 
Hamburg 1, Germany. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—Eloi Bel, representing Société 
Industrielle pour le Confort en Algerie 
(S. I. C. A.), (importer, wholesaler, retailer), 
30, rue Michelet, Algiers, is interested in up- 
to-date household equipment and electrical 
household appliances, radios, refrigeration, 
and soda fountains. Scheduled to arrive May 
10, via New York, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Prince George Hotel, 14 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Portland 
(Oreg.), and San Prancisco. 
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2. Brazil—R. Castello Branco, representing 
Modas a Exposicéio-Clipper S. A. (importer, 
manufacturer, retailer), 39 Largo Santa Ce- 
cilia, Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing 
men’s and women’s ready-made clothing, and 
in studying American merchandising meth- 
ods and visiting large department stores. 
Scheduled to arrive May 6, via New York, for 
a visit of 2to3 months. U.S. address: Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Columbus, and 
Houston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

3. India—Prem Nath, representing Prem 
Nath Motors Limited (retailer), 12 Scindia 
House, New Delhi, is interested in automobile 
and bus transport industries, and seeks tech- 
nical information on automobile manufac- 
turing. Scheduled to arrive May 29, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o American Express Co. Inc., Foreign 
Patrons Unit, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, De- 
troit, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

4. Nicaragua—Aiser Dajer, representing 
Jose Dajer (importer), la Calle Noreste #101, 
Managua, is interested in cotton and silk tex- 
tiles, threads, glassware and chinaware, 
kitchenware. Scheduled to arrive May 10, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Neuss Hesslein, 75 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

5. Peru--Miguel Pons, representing Miguel 
Pons, S. A. (importer, wholesaler, sales 
agent), Jiro6n Camanaé 592, Lima, is inter- 
ested in soft goods, light hard goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 29, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Peruvian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. 

6. Spain—-Emilio del Valle Egocheaga, rep- 
resenting Sociedad Hullera Vasco Leonesa, 
Montera 32, Madrid, is interested in visiting 
factories and contacting manufacturers of 
briquettes, drilling equipment, excavators, 
mining equipment in general. Scheduled to 
arrive May 20, via New York, for a visit of 1 
to 14%, months. U. S. address: c/o S. M. H. 
Trading Corporation, 102 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and prin- 
cipal mining centers. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared 

7. Switzerland—Hans Zumstein (exporter, 
commission merchant), 62 Vignettaz, Fri- 
bourg, is interested in asbestos, mica, and 
machinery for manufacturing matches. 
Scheduled to arrive May 10, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: Swiss 
Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Akron, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

8. Venezuela—Fernando Cassani, repre- 
senting Cassani & Cia. (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), Urbanizaci6én El Silencio, VI A/6, 
(Apartado 1353), Caracas, is interested in 
representing on a commission basis manu- 
facturers of iron and steel, industrial chemi- 
cals, hardware, paper, tertiles, household 
goods, toys, and foodstuffs. Scheduled to 
arrive May 15, via New York, for a visit of 
2months. U.S. address: c/o Binney & Smith 
Co., 41 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Albany, Hartford, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 


Report being 


Import Opportunities 


9. Australia—Heine Brothers (Australasia) 
Pty. Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
agent), Queensland National Bank Cham- 


wholesaler, 


bers, 281-285 Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1, 
wish to export eucalyptus oil and eucalyptol. 

10. Denmark—Asger Lorentzen Import- 
Export (broker), Parkvej 14, Aalborg, wishes 
to export 12,000 violin bows annually, 100 
percent quality precision work, in three 
grades. Bows are of finest selected Siberian 
horsehair used together with a special Bra- 
zilian wood. Firm states quality of bows 
are equal to those made by Austrian and 
German specialists in olden times. Further 
information and price of sample bow is 
available upon request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—D. W. Mortlock & Co. Ltd. 
(export merchants), 74 Cornhill, London, 
E. C. 3, wishes to export high-class repro- 
duction furniture. Photographs and price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. France—Dehaussy & Fils (manufac- 
turer), 55, rue Cortambert, Paris, desires to 
export 160,000 yards annually of plain and 
embroidered net material. Firm wishes to 
find qualified specialized agents in New 
York, Chicago, and California, catering di- 
rectly to brassiere manufacturers. Also, firm 
would like to receive information regarding 
selling seasons, market needs, competition 
and preferences. 

1g. France—Pompon (manufacturer), 33, 
rue Réaumur, Paris, wishes to export infant’s 
wear, woolen hand-knitted and crocheted. 
Firm states it has 100 types of models, and 
can ship approximately 1,500 pieces a year. 
Firm prefers outright sale, but would accept 
services of a sales agent. A few samples of 
infant’s wear are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Greece—Ed. Bensoussan & Den. Fous- 
sianis (sales agent), Nikita Street No. 2, 
Piraeus, wishes to export sponges. 

15. Italy—I. M. E. S. P. (export merchant), 
22, Via dei Mille, Turin, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for barite (BA so 4 99 per- 
cent ground), 50 tons daily. 

16. Italy—A. Valenti “Eridanea” (manu- 
facturer), 4 Viale Savioli, Bologna, desires to 
export essences and extracts for liquors and 
perfumes. 

17. Netherlands—-A. N, ten Brummeler & 
Co. (export merchant), 42A Raamweg, The 
Hague, wishes to export first-quality vitrified 
tiles, dimensions 150 x 150 x 6 mm. (6 x 6x 
0.24 inches). Quantity: 20,000 to 100,000 
tiles each quarter. 

18. Netherlands—A. van der Zwan & Zonen 
(export merchant), 8 Schokkerweg, Sche- 
veningen, The Hague, wishes to export first- 
class and lesser grades of smoked herring 
(silver, golden, and red), salted herring 
(small matties, matties, and full matties), 
and all kinds of frozen fish. 

19. Netherlands—Was de Wit N. V. (manu- 
facturer/exporter), 30-31 Geestbrugkade, 
Ryswijk, near The Hague, desires to export 
first-class beeswazes, and cheesewazes in red 
and yellow-white colors. 

20. Switzerland—Hausler & Company 
(wholesaler, exporter), 31 Oberdorfstrasse, 
Wadenswil, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for “Imperl,’”’ a product for impregnating all 
kinds of textile fabrics. Firm states pro- 
cedure for using “Imperl” is very simple. 
Quantities available: 5,000 containers each 
month. Sample of product is available upon 
request from foreign firm. 

21. Switzerland—Weber AG. (manufac- 
turer), 2 Sedelstrasse, Emmenbrucke, Canton 
Lucerne, wishes to export branch circuit and 
service circuit breakers. Technical descrip- 
tion available upon request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW SANITARY MEASURES ADOPTED FOR 
FRESH-FRUIT SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


According to a report from the American 
Embassy in Buenos Aires, on April 20, 1948, 
the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture on 
April 6 issued a decree requiring all fresh 
fruit which is susceptible of being affected by 
the fruitfly (Trupetidos) and which is for 
shipment to the United States, to be previ- 
ously refrigerated and submitted to 18 days’ 
consecutive quarantine at a temperature of 
one-half degree C. or lower. This require- 
ment is in addition to regulations already in 
force. Prerefrigeration and quarantine may 
take place alternatively in cold-storage ware- 
houses or in the freezing chambers of ships 
used for transportation of fruit, under con- 
ditions to be regulated in due course by the 
Ministry. 

This measure has been adopted in view of 
the marked existence of the fruitfly in cer- 
tain fruit and wine zones of Argentina. 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORT TRADE IN 1947 


Belgian Congo exports in 1947 reached 
the highest point, both in volume and 
value, ever achieved, according to provi- 
sional statistics released by the Banque 
du Congo Belge and reported by the 
American Consulate at Leopoldville. To- 
tal exports were valued at 10,102,897,000 
francs in 1947 as compared with 6,025,- 
644,000 francs in 1946, or an increase of 
68 percent. Volume, however, surpassed 
that of 1946 by only 10 percent. 

The vaiue increase of exports was ac- 
counted for by increased tonnage, by 
higher prices paid for Congo goods on 
world markets, and also by revised tariff 
rates and evaluations which assessed ex- 
ports at values more nearly comparable 
with world levels. 

Agricultural exports accounted for 
nearly all of the increased volume. Ole- 
aginous products, with the exception of 
palm oil, were all exported in greater 
amounts in 1947 than in 1946. Simi- 
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oe fe 


larly, the various cereals, 
and millet, showed sharp increases in 
tonnage. Exports of tropical woods, 
coffee, jute, and cinchona bark were also 
definitely higher. 

Certain agricultural products, for 
which world-market prices have dropped, 
registered decreased export tonnage. 
Cocoa shipments were only 70 percent of 
the 1946 figure. Rubber exports de- 
clined slightly as postwar demands ap- 
proached normal. Rice exports dropped 
almost 50 percent, because of Govern- 
ment regulations which forbid exports at 
present until production becomes suffi- 
cient for domestic consumption needs. 

Mineral exports in 1947 increased 
slightly in tonnage over the preceding 
year. Cobalt exports almost doubled. 
Shipment of zinc concentrates advanced 
50 percent. Copper exports, however, 
declined by 8,000 metric tons, owing to 
lower 1946 production. Some of the 1946 
exports came from 1945 production, 
which was considerably higher than that 
of 1946. 

The rise of industrialization in the 
Belgian Congo was reflected in the in- 
creased export of manufactured prod- 
ucts, many of which originate in sub- 
sidiaries of the mining industries. Ex- 
ports, nevertheless, show that production 
at such plants as Sogehim, a chemical 
plant affiliate of Union Miniere has 
reached a level where local consumption 
needs, especially for sulfuric acid and 
glycerin, are fulfilled with available sur- 
pluses for export. 

In addition to the rise in cinchona- 
bark exports, the progress of the quinine 
industry was shown by increased exports 
of quinine salts, prepared by the Congo- 
kina plant at Costermansville. The de- 
cline in sugar exports reflected increased 
local consumption of the Suceries du 
Congo Belge, as sugar production re- 
mained virtually the same in 1946-47. 

Of the Congo’s exports in 1947, ap- 
proximately 47 percent by tonnage and 
61 percent by value went to the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union. The 
Congo exported to the Union 471,811 
metric tons, valued at 6,223,195,000 
francs, and imported 90,549 metric tons, 
valued at 1,441,847,000 francs, a net de- 
ficit of 4,781,348,000 francs. In 1946 the 


such as corn 





Congo exported 3,621,359,000 francs of 
goods to Belgium and received a valye 
of 671,371,000 francs, with an adverse 
balance in that year Of 2,949,988.009 
francs. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty REPEALED AND EXCISE Tax 
ESTABLISHED ON Raw GOLD 


As a stimulus to the exportation of gold, 
the export duty on raw gold, amounting to 
14% percent of the value of each ounce of 
pure gold or, when the value exceeded $35 
per ounce, to 25 percent of such excess, 
whichever duty was greater, was repealed 
by ordinance No. 10 of 1948. For the same 
reason a tax of 25 percent on the value of 
raw gold produced and retained for domestic 
use and not exported from British Guiana 
was established. 


Export DuTy ON BAUXITE MODIFIED 


The same ordinance also provided for a 
duty of $0.30 on every ton of bauxite ex- 
ported, replacing the former duty of 11 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

[All values are in British Guiana dollars; 
$1— $0.84 U. S. currency. For previous an- 
nouncements see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
April 26, 1947.] 


NEw Tax ON FILM RENTALS 


In an attempt to raise colonial revenue, 
in preference to the imposition of an im- 
port duty, the British Guiana Government 
has established a tax of 15 percent on the 
amounts received by distributors as rentals 
on films exhibited in cinematograh theatres, 
according to ordinance No. 9, published in 
the Official Gazette of the colony of March 
15, 1948. The new tax became effective April 
1, 1948, and applies to all films, irrespective 
of country of origin. 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
SPECIFIED ALCOHOLIC AND TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS, ADVERTISING DEVICES, AND 
REDUCED ON WEED KILLERS 


The general and preferential rates of duty 
imposed by British Guiana on imports of 
beer, ale, stout, and porter, certain spirituous 
beverages, wines, tobacco products, and ad- 
vertising devices have been increased, and 
those imposed on weed killers have been de- 
creased by ordinance No. 10 of 1948, as pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 23, 
1948. The rates are as follows (former rates 
shown in parentheses) : 
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¥ Rates of Duty 


Rates of Duty 


a British British 
Tariff Item No. Preferential General Tariff Item No. Preferential General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff Tariff 
4t*Beer, ale, stout, and porter, per gallon... $1.15 (0.75) $1. 44 (1.04) 48 Tobacco—-Continued ; 
44 Spirits and strong waters: - Manufactured, namely—Continued. 
(1) Enumerated spirits— (which shall be held exclusively (c) Other manufactured and snufl— 
to be spirits as defined in the First Schedule of the (i) Manufactured in the British Empire entirely from 
Sale of Foods and Drugs (Consolidation Ordinance)— Empire-grown tobacco, per pound..........-...--. $2.35 (1.75) ....--....... 
(a) *Brandy of a st rength not exceeding 85 percent of (ii) Manufactured in the British Empire from foreign- 
Ay proof spirit, the liquid gallon. ‘ Joonen=9=- 8.00 (6. 00) 9. 25 (7. 25) grown tobacco, per pound. - ne Bote Scat pe 2: RE : 
~~ (0) *Brandy of a strength exceeding 85 percent of proof (iii) Manufactured in foreign countries, per pound. ____.__----- $3. 75 (3. 15) 
spirit, the proof gallon. . 9. 50 (7. 50) 11. 00 (9. 00) Provided that with respect to tobacco and snuff manu- 
(c) *Whisky of a strength not exceeding 85 percent of factured in the British Empire which contain a blend of 
proof spirit, the proof gallon. __. 9. 50 (7. 50) 11. 25 (9, 25) Empire and foreign tobacco the duty thereon shall be at a 
(d) *Whisky of a strength exceeding 85 percent of proof rate proportioned to the percentage of each tobacco, the 
spirit, the proof gallon. . , 10.75 (8.75) 12.85 (10. 85) percentage of Empire- and foreign-grown tobacco being 
(e) *Gin of a strength not exceeding 85 percent of proof charged respectively the rates under (i) and (ii). 
spirit, the proof gallon 9. 50 (7. 50) 11. 25 (9. 25) In Leaf: 


(d) If in packages containing not less than 400 pounds— 


(f) *Gin of a strength exceeding 85 percent of proof 
, Containing not less than 25 pounds and not more 


spirit, the proof gallon. 


_ 
=> 


8. 12. 85 (10, 85) 
(g) *Rum, the proof gallon 9. 00 (7. 00) 


; . 15. 50 (13, 50) than 38 pounds of moisture in every 400 pounds 
S of (2) Other spirituous preparations ; weight thereof, per pound_____- a ahead 1,15 (1.00) 1.15 (1 00) 
alue (a) *Liqueurs, bitters, and cordials, admitted as such (e) If in packages containing not less than 100 pounds— 
by the Comptroller, not over proof, the proof gallon 10. 50 (8. 50) 11.00 (9. 00) Containing less than 25 pounds of moisture in 
erse (b) *Liqueurs, bitters and cordials over proof, the proof every 100 pounds weight thereof, per pound__..._.__. 1,95 (1. 50) 1.95 (1, 50) 
gallon... - . . = 10. 50 (8. 50) 11. 00 (9. 00) (f) If in packages containing less than 400 pounds— 
000 (3) Unenumerated spirits and unenumerated preparations Containing not less than 25 pounds and not more 
containing spirits, the proof gallon 8. 50 (6.50) 14. 50 (12. 50) than 38 pounds of moisture in every 100 pounds 


wolsnt therecl, Det DOUNG...... .26526..-6oe een nenen 1, 25 (1.10) 1. 25 (1. 10) 

(g) If in packages containing less than 400 pounds— 
Containing less than 25 pounds of moisture in 
every 100 pounds weight thereof, per pound_-_---_---- 


53 *Wine: 


48 Tobacco 
Manufactured, namely 
(a) Cigars, per pound : _ $3.50 (2.90) 

(b) Cigarettes 
(i) Manufactured in the 


$4. 20 (3. 60) 
2.05 (1. 60) 2.05 (1. 60) 


British Empire entirely 


from Empire-grown tobacco, per pound... 3, 10 (2, 50) (1) Sparkling, per gallon al ccodess:. Lae 5. 80 (3. 00) 
(ii) Manufactured in the British Empire entirely (2) Still, in bottle and containing not more than 26 per- 
from foreign-grown tobacco, per pound 3. 50 (2. 90) cent of proof spirit, per gallon__.-- 2. 90 (1. 80) 3. 35 (2. 25) 


(3) Still, in bulk and containing not more than 30 per- 
cent of proof spirit, per gallon..............---.-.-- 
And for each degree or fraction of a degree of strength of 
still wine in excess of 26 or 30 percent (as the case may be) 
of proof spirit as aforesaid an additional duty of 13 cents 
per gallon under the British preferential tariff and 16 cents 
per gallon under the general tariff up to 42 percent of proof 


(iii) Manufactured in foreign countries, per pound 
Provided that with respect to cigarettes manufactured in 
the British Empire which contain a blend of Empire and 
T foreign tobacco the duty thereon shall be at a rate propor- 
AX tioned to the percentage of each tobacco, the percentage of 
Empire- and foreign-grown tobacco being charged respec- 
tively the rates under (i) and (ii) 


4. 20 (3. 60) 


2.00 (1. 05) 2. 30 (1. 35) 





r0ld, spirit. 
. Subject to a maximum allowance of 5 percent for breakage. *Items thus marked are subject to special preferences in accordance with the Canada- 
© of West Indies Trade Agreement, 1925. 
$35 
beat, The above-mentioned increases are sub- vation Act (chapter 7, 11-12 George VI) by imported by the applicant in the basic period 
aled ject to the usual surtax of 30 percent. They the House of Commons on February 24, 1948, as shown by certified cost statements or esti- 
ame are effective on such goods entered for con- they became incorporated into Canadian mates. 
e of sumption on or after December 30, 1947, and statutes. The Act came into force on April Additional allotments may be made con- 
stic apply on these goods entered for consump- 22. sisting of a percentage by which exports dur- 
jana tion on which the duties were not paid prior Under schedule III of this recently ratifiea ing any prescribed 12 months exceed exports 
to that date. Act, a wide range of capital goods became during the basic period. This provision is, 
Item 3 of the second schedule has been subject to special import permits. (See Cap- of course, designed to encourage exports in 
) deleted; as a result, “articles, ordinarily mer- ital Goods List bulletin issued March 12, order to increase receipts of foreign exchange. 
chantable, bearing an advertising device, not 1948, by the Department of Commerce.) The 
re enumerated in the first schedule and not regulations of the Act set forth the following LUMBER IMPORT EMBARGO RELAXED 
- exempt in the fourth schedule,” formerly principles which will govern the eligibility Lumber and veneers heretofore prohibited 
pet- | dutiable at 84 percent ad valorem under the of such restricted capital goods to import importation into Canada under regulations 
= British preferential tariff and 162, percent permits: in effect since November 18, 1947, are now 
a ad valorem under the general tariff, are now (a) that the importation of the goods being allowed entry on a modified basis as a 
aa dutiable under item 18, as “All other goods is necessary to enable a manufacturer to result of representations made by Canadian 
not in this, nor in the first and third sched- continue manufacturing essential products importers. Relaxations of prohibitions on 
ules particularly mentioned, nor in the of a type which he was manufacturing in planks, boards, and veneers under Canadian 
fourth schedule particularly exempted,” at Canada on and before November 17, 1947: tariff items 503, 504, 504a, 505, 507 and 507a 
162, and 33144 percent ad valorem, respec- or are being authorized as follows: 
aon ee: (b) that importation of the goods is nec- Subject to downward revision for the year 
aaa Item 17A of the second schedule (Toilet essary to enable the applicant to under- 1948, importers will be allowed permits for 
oak preparations and cosmetics, except perfumed take proposed manufacturing operations entry into Canada of 45 percent of the dollar 
the spirits, soaps, and dentifrices, dutiable at the in regard to which he had made direct value of their imports during the base period 
-als ola =o and @ percent ad valorem, fe- financial commitments on or before No- July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, on: 
ME Mir Getity to recnrabeced as tems 8. TRAE 3, MAR mths netenaent ot Lumber FP secs 
= Weed killers are now admitted at the same —— ee eee Waste aim. (Stoetor pd ous, 
rch oP ear > 3 Minister of Trade and Commerce, impose Hickory. not taped or jointed) 
orl rate of duty as Lextinners and insecticides, severe hardship; or Oak. Rosewood. 
nam that is, 2 percent ad valorem under the Brit- (c) the importation is necessary because Walnut. Spanish cedar. 
ish preferential tariff and 5 percent ad valo- (i) it or its end product is essential to Avemmatic cedar. Oak. 
rem under the general tariff. (Weed killers the maintenance of the Canadian econ- Walnut. 
- a. sco a at 1624 and 3314 per- omy, or Mahogany. 
ent, respectively. i j 3 
on I y-) (ii) it or ~~ end Pier ow ager ys = Before permits are issued, it is necessary 
om pp apap of he oy hn excee for each importer to submit a certified state- 
( ‘ F . ee ee ee ae ee ment giving the following information cov- 
an a a reasonable period. ering imports for the base period of all lum- 
ity Import allotments issued for production ber pe pramsca sy cnet cs bnew aes 
a ” ff" : material will be a percentage, fixed by the (a ctual dates of acceptance of entries 
hs Tariffs and Trade Controls Minister of Trade and Commerce from time by grees July - 1946, ne June 30, 1947. 
to time, of the nationwide average cost of a ( stoms entry number. 
- Import Controls Now UNDER STATUTE comparable product in the 12 months ended (c) Dollar value of imports of each spe- 
. Current Canadian import controls, orig- October 31, 1947, multiplied by the number cies of veneer and lumber separately. 
le- inally enacted on November 18, 1947, under of such units imported during the base period (ad) Total dollar value of imports for the 
b- temporary authority created by Order in by the applicant. base period. 
23, Council P. C. 4678, have since been placed Allotments for consumable stores, repair The import permits are on a dollar basis 
es on a more permanent legal basis. With the and maintenance parts, and finished goods (not footage) and may be used on lumber 
passage of the Emergency Exchange Conser- will be a percentage of the cost of such goods and veneers shown above in any proportion. 
ly May 22, 1948 11 








Until further notice, the following species 
of lumber may be imported under special 
permit (applications are to be made on 
Form EC-5, which are obtainable upon re- 
quest): Teak, Australian gumwood, Austral- 
ian ironbark, Ponderosa pine, California 
sugar pine, Idaho white pine, mahogany. 

(Note: Holders of the Department of Com- 
merce mimeographed bulletin on Canadian 
Import Restrictions dated December 5, 1947, 
should make appropriate revisions to their 
copies. Note, further, that manufactured 
wood products, such as hardwood flooring, 
doors, door and window frames and sash, 
clothespins, moldings of wood and taped or 
jointed veneers are still prohibited entry.) 


ONTARIO TIMBER EXPORT CONTROL 


The long-standing control exercised by the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, on the export 
,of unmanufactured timber has been reaf- 
firmed in the recently enacted Crown Timber 
Amendment Act, 1948. This amendment 
provides that, notwithstanding anything 
contained in any previous legislation, all 
timber cut under authority of the Crown 
Timber Act shall be manufactured in Canada. 
Timber used in Canada in an unmanufac- 
tured state for fuel, building, or other pur- 
poses is exempt from these conditions. Fell- 
ing and cutting trees into lengths is not 
deemed to be manufacturing within the 
meaning of these conditions. 

All licenses, leases, agreements, permits, or 
other documents for the cutting of timber in 
Ontario “on the ungranted public lands, or 
on patented lands where the timber on them 
remains the property of the Crown,” are 
made subject to the manufacturing condi- 
tions described above. 


POTATOES: IMPORTS BANNED TEMPORARILY 


Potatoes may not be imported into Canada 
during the period April 22 to June 7, 1948, 
from scheduled countries including the 
United States, according to customs memo- 
randum issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on April 21. The 
order does not apply to potatoes that were in 
transit to Canada on April 21. 

Under the import restrictions in effect 
since last November, potatoes in their natural 
state, including sweetpotatoes, have been 
permitted importation on a national “quota” 
of 200 percent of the average total dollar 
value of imports of potatoes in the three pre- 
war years 1937-39). [For previous an- 
nouncement see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for November 29, 1947.) 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 
WitH CusA EXTENDED THROUGHOUT 
1948 


The Chilean-Cuban treaty of commerce 
and navigation of March 13, 1937, which was 
amended on December 3, 1942, and con- 
siderably broadened on December 31, 1945, 
was extended by an exchange of notes at 
Santiago on February 17, 1947, for the year 
1947, and has now been further extended, 
retroactive to January 1, 1948, by an ex- 
change of notes of April 14, 1948, at Santiago, 
according to reports dated April 2 and 8, 
1948, from the Embassy at Santiago. 

In two additional notes of the same date 
from the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to the Cuban Ambassador in Chile, the 
Chilean Government modified its exchange 
budget for 1948 so as to provide $50,000 
United States currency for imports of spirits 


i2 


and liquors and $100,000 United States cur- 
rency for imports of manufactured tobacco 
(solely for compliance with obligations de- 
rived from international agreements), and 
agreed to facilitate the importation of Cuban 
sugar in an annual amount of 30,000 tons, 
by not imposing restrictive measures such 
as licenses, quotas, prohibitions, or other 
similar measures. 

In one note, the Chilean Government 
stated its desire to begin negotiations as 
soon as possible for a new commercial treaty. 

[The United States is on a most-favored- 
nation basis with Chile. See Commerce Re- 
ports of March 27, 1937, for previous an- 
nouncement of the signing of the Chilean- 
Cuban trade treaty; Commerce Reports of 
February 26, 1938, for an announcement of 
its terms and going into effect; FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 4, 1948, for 
an announcement of the modifications of 
December 8, 1942; and ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 8, 1946, for the broadening 
of the treaty on December 31, 1945.] 


7 . 
Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw CONSUMPTION Tax ON IMPORTED 
LIQUORS 

A consumption tax of 2.50 colones per liter 
has been placed on imported liquors sold in 
Costa Rica by law No. 1115, promulgated 
March 30, 1948, according to a report of April 
16, 1948, from the Embassy at San Jose. The 
tax will remain in effect until all debts which 
the National Electoral Tribunal has incurred 
up to April 30, 1948, have been paid. 

Liquors imported from the United States 
are exempt from the new consumption tax 
by provisions of the United States-Costa 
Rican trade agreement of November 28, 1936 

(Taxes already in effect specifically appli- 
cable to liquors are the Social Security tax 
of 1.10 colones per liter and the excise tax of 
0.10 colon per bottle of 1 liter or less.) 


~ 
Cuba 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated May 13, 1948) 


Contrary to the buoyancy which has 
characterized the Cuban retail trade 
since the end of 1947, April 1948 sales 
showed a downward trend with most re- 
tailers reporting sales figures which were 
below the level for the like month of the 
preceding year. This change in Cuban 
business activity is attributed largely to 
uncertainty regarding the outcome of the 
forthcoming general] elections on June 1. 
Notwithstanding heavy retail stocks, 
prices were fairly well maintained in 
most lines although for certain items, 
such as refrigerators, long-term install- 
ment credit with small down payments 
were offered. With the exception of cer- 
tain goods subject to strict United States 
export control, wholesalers report heavy 
stocks, slackened demand, and consider- 
ably lower mark-ups, although no appre- 
ciable decrease in price levels has been 
noted in consequence of still heavy re- 
placement costs. 


Some banks have reported a slowing 
of collections during recent weeks. 
is attributed in part to delays of the Goy. 
ernment in meeting payment of curren; 
accounts and of many sugar mills in Set. 
tling with colonos over cane deliveries, 
but also is considered to be attributed in 
no small degree to election nervousness 
No immediately serious problem is fore. 
seen and the election in reality should 
represent a stimulant to business by reg. 
son of the substantial sums that will be 
spent by the various parties and con- 
testants. 

Local manufacturing has been holding 
firm in the production of articles still jn 
short supply. However, the shoe, paper, 
and textile industries since the middle of 
March have curtailed production because 
of the large stocks in the hands of whole. 
salers and retailers and the drop in con. 
sumer purchases. Imports of generaj 
merchandise have also reportedly de. 
clined. Many in the trade expect this 
situation to continue probably through 
thesummer. The seasonal decline in ac- 
tivities in the Cuban leather industry 
which generally occurs in May was no- 
ticeable this year during the month of 
April. Practically all tanneries have 
closed down temporarily, probably to re- 
sume operations sometime during the 
coming month. 

Local trade sources report a continued 
increase in the consumption of pharma- 
ceuticals during April, amounting to per- 
haps 10 percent more than in March. 
In March, imports of electrical equip- 
ment and material continued to increase. 
March imports of electric refrigerators 
almost reached the combined figures for 
January and February. During the first 
3 months of the year a total of 24,165 
radio receiving sets were imported from 
the United States and 360 units from 
European sources. Importations of new 
automotive vehicles during the first 
quarter of this year showed an over-all 
increase of only 18 units as compared 
with the fourth quarter of 1947; importa- 
tions of new truck chassis dropped ap- 
proximately 21 percent, whereas com- 
mercial cars showed an increase of 86 
percent. Receipts of used cars have de- 
creased, which indicates that the peak of 
Cuba's urgent requirements for used cars 
has been satisfied. 

Cement production during the month 
of March totaled 171,100 barrels as com- 
pared with 125,150 barrels during Janu- 
ary and 31,190 during February. Pro- 
duction is now normal. Work on the 
new pipe line between Aguada del Cura 
and Habana continues unabated, and it 
is expected that by October Habana will 
be in a position to receive an additional 
10,000,000 or 15,000,000 gallons of water 
per day. Private construction which had 
fallen off greatly during the first 2 
months of this year, attributed princi- 
pally to lack of cement and sporadic 
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shortages of reinforcing rods, has now 
taken an upward turn. 

Labor agitation for higher wages con- 
tinues. The Federation of Sugar Work- 
ers representing more than 400,000 work- 
ers in the industry, agreed in a recent 
convention to demand that working 
hours in the industry be limited to 44 per 
week, with wages to be paid for 48 hours. 
Other demands include stabilization of 
prices and application of maternity bene- 
fit payments to agricultural workers. 

Cuban dry-season rainfall probably 
continued below normal in April as it 
had during the preceding quarter. Har- 
yesting of the sugarcane crop is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. Unless heavy spring 
rains develop at an early date in such 
yolume as to cut short the grinding sea- 
son, the crop probably will not differ 
greatly in size from the all-time record 
crop of 1947 (6,450,000 short tons). As 
of mid-April, sugar output was 15 per- 
cent larger than output a year earlier. 
Sugar yields are running about the same 
as last year, but molasses yields are 
larger. Barring early heavy spring 
rains, the grinding season will probably 
be over by mid-June at the latest. 

Local sugar circles seem to take it for 
granted that the United States is going 
to buy additional substantial quantities 
of sugar from the current Cuban crop. 
Hence, concern over the possibilities of 
a huge surplus is not as obvious as it was 
a month ago. No action yet has been 
taken to promulgate a decree drafted 
early in March which would segregate 
an additional 4.5 percent of the crop so as 
to offset the reduction in Cuba’s 1948 
quota on the United States market. 

Consumption of bread continues below 
normal as a result of high prices. The 
reduced stocks of flour are therefore last- 
ing longer than had been anticipated, 
and no signs of a shortage have yet ap- 
peared. Unusually dry and virtually un- 
broken hot weather in March and April 
caused Cuban pastures to deteriorate 
rapidly, particularly in eastern Cuba. 
This seasonal drought had the usual ad- 
verse effect on supplies of beef and milk. 
A real improvement in the beef supply 
must wait until the rainy season is well 
established in May or June and pastures 
are improved. The milk problem is not 
as yet as serious as that with respect to 
beef. Drought, especially in the Bayamo 
milkshed, has severely curtailed milk 
receipts by the condenseries, although 
the Habana fresh-milk supply has been 
holding up fairly well. Imports of 
canned milk during the first 6 months 
of 1948 will undoubtedly be the largest 
for any like period in 20 years. 

Seasonal movements of fresh vege- 
tables to northern markets are about 
completed. During the crop season, 
which began last November, approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 pounds have been 
Shipped, or 5 percent more than in 
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Practical Procedures and Operations Affecting ERP 
Shipments 


[This statement was issued jointly, as of May 6, by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the U. S. Department of Commerce, in response to many requests from 
businessmen as to how they can be sure their products will be considered for shipment to 
Europe under the European Recovery Program.]| 

American exporters will continue to do business in the same way as in 
the past. All arrangements for the soliciting of orders,’ the requesting of 
export and import licenses and exchange permits, the shipping and storing of 
goods, and the payment for individual shipments will be initiated and carried 
through by the private exporter in the United States and the importer in 
Europe. 

Only certain bulk food products that are in short world supply, such as 
grains, rice, flour, fats and oils, and a small volume of relief supplies, such as 
drugs, have largely been bought on an interim basis by the U. S. Government 
and shipped direct to European governments. These food commodities were 
bought and shipped by the Commodity Credit Corporation of the Department 
of Agriculture. Some of the surplus agricultural products acquired by the 
CCC under its price-support progam will also be made available for purchase 
by the ERP governments with ECA funds. The relief supplies were bought 
and shipped by the Bureau of Federal Supply. 

The area in which government procurement applies is subject to continual 
review with the purpose of restricting as far as possible commodities obtained 
through government channels. ‘ 

Exporters who have established business contacts with agents and distribu- 
tors in Europe should continue to solicit business as they have normally done 
in the past. The European importer will consult with his government regard- 
ing the need for a particular product as part of the recovery program. The 
European governments will— in consultation with U.S. Govenment agencies— 
program the requirements to be paid for with ECA funds. (When the Euro- 
pean governments have reached an agreement with the United States as to the 
requirements which are to be financed by these funds, public announcement of 
the list of goods will be made.) The European importer will obtain permis- 
sion from his government to pay for his goods with dollars that are set aside 
for ERP purchases. A permit system will be set up so that the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in the United States and the Europear, governments 
will be enabled to keep account of the funds that are spent. The mechanics of 
this system are now being worked out. Whatever system of accounting and 
disbursement is devised, the European importer—not the United States ex- 
porter—will initiate the first action in requesting permission to use ECA dol- 
lars to pay for a shipment. 

When the United States exporter receives an order from an importer in an 
ERP country, he will apply to the Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, for an export license—if an export license is needed for the 
goods ordered. Neither the ECA nor any other agency of the government 
will guarantee the granting of an export license simply because an importer 
in an ERP country has received permission from his government to pay for a 
shipment with dollars. In granting export licenses for shipments to these 
countries, the OIT will follow its normal procedures. 

The ECA is concerned primarily with providing financing to the ERP coun- 
tries, with determining—in consultation with those countries—how the funds 
shall be used, and with keeping account of the funds used. It will not decide 
which exporters are to do business with Europe. And it will not decide which 
brands or makes of a particular product will be paid for with ECA money. 
These decisions will be made by the European importer who buys the goods 
he considers the best for his money. 

Many people have gathered the impression that the ERP is another lend- 
lease arrangement. They remember that under lend-lease the Treasury Pro- 
curement Division (now the Bureau of Federal Supply) mailed requests for 
bids to suppliers in the United States, and, that after delivery was made to the 
U. S. Government, the private businessman had nothing to do with the ship- 
ment of the goods. The ERP legislation is based on the belief that the use and 
strengthening of private channels of trade is an important part of economic 
recovery, not only for Europe but the rest of the world. 


* Eprror’s Note.—The Commercial Intelligence Branch, in the Commerce Department’s 
Office of International Trade, has great numbers of Trade Lists, World Trade Directory 
Reports, and other factual resources and instrumentalities calculated to aid American 
interests desirous of obtaining foreign orders. 
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1946-47. Shipments of the largest item 
(tomatoes) increased by 10 percent to 


29,000,000 pounds. The volume of vege- 
table exports is still, however, less than 
half that of prewar exports. The potato 
crop now being harvested will be very 
large, and growers are already express- 
ing concern over importations of United 
States potatoes after July 1 at the sea- 
sonally lower rates of duty. 

There have been no noteworthy de- 
velopments in mining other than the 
closing down of the Amores refractory 
chromite mine in the Province of Oriente. 
All petroleum exploratory activities on 
Coco Key by a foreign-controlled oil 
company have been discontinued with 
future operations as yet undecided. 
Large-scale geophysical investigations, 
however, are being continued by another 
company along the north coast of the 
Province of Camaguey. 

On April 15 the Government promul- 
gated three decrees approving the pro- 
posed importation of 18,000,000 gallons 
of motor gasoline from an undisclosed 
Caribbean source at a premium price 
and providing for the Government and 
the sugar industry to pay equal parts of 
the excess cost so that the importing oil 
companies may distribute the gasoline 
within local ceiling prices. The decrees 
also provide for the release of molasses 
Officially segregated for manufacturing 
alcohol motor fuel, in order that the 
molasses may be sold at the higher prices 
obtainable in the export market. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS ON PRESERVED MILKS 


Duty-Free Entry Period for Evaporated 
Milk Extended: The duty-free entry of evap- 
orated milk, which was originally provided 
for a limited period by Presidential Decree 
No. 1270 of April 30, 1947, and was extended 
to April 30, 1948, by Presidential Decree No. 
4600 of December 27, 1947, has been further 
extended until June 30, 1948, by Presidential 
Decree No. 1207 of April 7, 1948, published in 
the Cuban Official Gazette of April 17, 1948. 

Temporary Duty-Free Importation of Con- 
densed Milk Authority: The President of 
Cuba by Decree No. 1206 of April 7, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 17, 1948, 
authorized the importation of condensed 
milk free of duty and other charges and taxes 
with the exception of the Goss Sales Tax un- 
til June 30, 1948. 

Flerible Wholesale and Retail Ceiling Prices 
Established for Imported Condensed Milk: 
In order to further stimulate the importation 
of condensed milk, the Cuban Ministry of 
Commerce has issued Resolution No. 327, 
dated April 20, 1948, published in the Cuban 
Official Gazette of April 21, 1948, No. 93. This 
resolution permits the sale of condensed milk 
at a flexible ceiling price based on the c. i. f. 
cost, plus handling charges including docu- 
mentary charges, taxes on the export of 
money, banking commission, notarial fees, 
port charges, commission, delivery and in- 
surance charges, and whatever other expenses 
may be necessary to place the merchandise 
in the warehouses, excepting the Gross Sales 
Tax. To this base price may be added the 
internal freight insurance and other charges 
necessary to deliver the merchandise to its 
destination in the country. An additional 
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7 percent margin will be allowed as profit on 
wholesale transactions and an additional 10 
percent margin to retailers for sales to con- 
sumers. 


IMPORTED “COMIC” NEWSPAPERS EXEMPTED 
FROM CUBAN GROSS SALES Tax 
Imported “comics,” whether or not in 
color, sold in conjunction with locally pub- 
lished newspapers and magazines have been 
exempted from the Cuban Gross Sales Tax, 


by a Resolution of the Minister of Finance 
dated April 12, 1948. 


Dodecanese 
Islands 
Economic Conditions 


POPULATION CENSUS 


A census of the Dodecanese Islands, 
taken by the Greek Government on Oc- 
tober 19, 1947, indicates a total popula- 
tion of 115,343, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Athens, 
dated March 19. The results of this 
census, which were published in the 
Greek Official Gazette No. 41, volume TI, 
of February 16, 1948, gave the population 
of the three principal islands as follows: 
Rhodes 55,181; Calymnos 12,227; and Cos 
18,545. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated April 16, 1948) 


The Dominican Commission for the 
Defense of Coffee and Cacao established 
purchase prices of well dried, sound, clean 
cacao at 27.25 pesos, 22.50 pesos, and 21.50 
pesos per 50 kilograms for the week be- 
ginning March 22, April 5, and April 12, 
1948, respectively. 

Exports of principal commodities in 
1947 (figures for 1946 in parentheses), 
were valued as follows: Cacao, 12,951,938 
pesos (4,450,713) ; coffee, 4,050,355 pesos 
(3,609,312) ; corn, 1,135,754 pesos (1,456,- 
256) ; chocolate, 380,017 pesos (718,467) : 
tobacco, 4,547,867 (8,795,260). 

The balance sheet of the Dominican 
Central Bank on March 31, 1948, showed 
total assets of 21,588,969 pesos, including 
gold reserves of 5,249,959 pesos, United 
States currency equivalent to 4,138,586 
pesos, and deposits abroad of 9,126,722 
pesos. Principal liability items were 
Dominican currency in circulation in the 
amount of 17,309,202 pesos and deposits 
in Dominican currency totaling 4,130,206 
pesos. On the same date the Reserve 
Bank of the Dominican Republic report- 
ed total assets of 31,938,672 pesos, includ- 
ing deposits abroad of 8,129,724 pesos, 
loans and discounts of 4,342,127 pesos, 


and obligations of the National anq 
vincial Governments of 12,136,042 Pesos, 
General deposits and savings accounts 
totaled 27,194,677 pesos. 

Excavation work for the Columbys 
Lighthouse was started on April 14, 194g 
The cost of the project is estimate at 
$5,000,000, and construction is expected 
to take 5 years. 

Wholesale trade during January 194g 
totaled 10,588,305.72 pesos, of which 
amount 6,428,899.85 pesos (60.72 percent) 
was national products and 159,405.87 
pesos (39.28 percent) imported Z00ds, 
The highest movements were registereg 
by foodstuffs, 5,055,694.34 pesos (47,75 
percent) ; liquors, beverages, and tobacco, 
1,720,449.28 pesos (16.25 percent); tex. 
tiles and their manufactures, 1,099,911.85 
pesos (10.39 percent). 

Wholesale trade during the calendar 
year 1947 totaled 136,864,038.69 pesos 
with a monthly average of 11,405,336.55 
pesos- 

Retail trade during the first 10 months 
of 1947, was reported by the Dominican 
Bureau of Statistics as follows: 


Values of sales 
Month 


(pesos) 
January 6, 151, 342. 95 
February 5, 574, 510.17 
March 6, 311, 224. 29 
April 6, 216, 935. 15 
May - 6, 737, 487.99 
June 6, 020, 031. 43 
July 5, 939, 836.77 
August 6, 111, 951. 81 
September 6, 002, 808. 85 
October 6, 124, 960. 41 


An order providing for the intensifica- 
tion and protection of cotton cultivation 
in the Provinces of San Pedro de Macoris, 
La Altagracia, Samana, District of Santo 
Domingo, and in the communes of Monte 
Plata, Bayaguana, and Yamasa, in Tru- 
jillo Province, was issued on March 13, 
1948. 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated April 6, 1948) 


March weather was dry in the coastal 
region of Ecuador. At a time when the 
rainy season is normally at its peak, 
yound rice plantings were severely in- 
jured by drought, and it is estimated that 
about 50 percent of the plantings were 
lost. Farmers, lacking irrigation sys- 
tems, hurried to transfer plants from 
high ground to the low river bottoms 
where they would have a chance of sur- 
vival. 

Early predictions concerning the 
country’s export crops put rice yields as 
fair, though smaller than those of last 
year by some 25 percent; cacao, fair, 
with a very good market price; coffee, 
fair; and bananas, good, with heavier 
shipments possible because of increased 
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availability of refrigerated shipping 


space. , 
Balsa exporters, whose business has 


been practically at a standstill since war- 
time contracts were terminated, enlisted 
the aid of the Government in requesting 
a freight reduction on balsa wood. If 
the reduction is granted, it is expected 
that Ecuadoran balsa will be able to 
compete favorably in the United States 
market with the Central American 
product. 

Imports, as well as new applications 
for import permits, continued low. Both 
merchants and bankers expect a spring 
price decline in the United States, and 
are placing orders with caution. Cou- 
pled with this cautious attitude is the 
indisputable fact that the small Ecua- 
doran market is rapidly reaching a state 
of normal supply in nearly all United 
States exports except certain foodstuffs, 
jron and steel products, and tin plate. 
The once strong demand for such com- 
modities as textiles, radios, automobiles, 
hardware, and household equipment 
has been satisfied, and merchants find 
that their goods are moving much more 
slowly than was the case last year. Dol- 
lars are still freely available to those 
who have the necessary import permits, 
and commercial banks report payments 
normal. 

The big news in financial circles was 
the promulgation of the Ley de Regimen 
Monetario, Ecuador’s new monetary and 
central banking law, which became effec- 
tiveon March 13. The law, which com- 
plements the emergency exchange regu- 
lations of June 1947, was written with 
the assistance of the International 
Monetary Fund, and proposes a com- 
plete reorganization and modernization 
of the Ecuadoran banking system. Sev- 
eral months will elapse before the new 
law begins to affect the nation’s econ- 
omy, yet merchants and producers, dis- 
tressed by the deflationary effects of the 
stringent exchange regulations, hope 
that the operation of the law will permit 
a gradual relaxing of the present diffi- 
cult credit situation. 

In the field of transportation, it was 
announced that Braniff International 
Airways expects to initiate international 
passenger flights in June. The United 
States-owned local air line, whose prop- 
erty was put up at auction in February, 
reached an agreement with the Ecua- 
doran Government, and if it liquidated 
its debt to the Government prior to April 
21, the greater part of the property, 
which was not sold, will be returned and 
the company will resume operations. 

The highway from Quito into Esmer- 
aldas Province has been pushed through 
as far as Quininde. The construction 
company, which is working on the last 
uncompleted section of the Ecuadoran 
part of the Pan American Highway, an- 
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nounced that it hopes to complete the 
project by September of this year. 

Port facilities in Guayaquil remained 
completely uncongested. Ships of the 
Flota Gran Colombiana have increased 
their sailings to Ecuadoran ports, and 
are competing seriously with other 
carriers. 

Producers of petroleum products in 
Ecuador once more petitioned the Gov- 
ernment for price relief, or a reduction 
of the taxes assessed on the industry. 
Gasoline prices have not been changed 
since 1931, and .industry figures show 
that operations are being carried on at 
a loss owing to the sharp increase in 
operating costs. The Government has 
appointed a commission to study the 
problem, but producers say they must 
have immediate relief. They have de- 
clared also that because of their losses, 
refining facilities have not been en- 
larged, and are insufficient to meet the 
country’s current needs. They have 
recommended the immediate institution 
of rationing until the orderly import of 
sufficient quantities of refined products 
can be arranged. The exploration con- 
cession of the Shell Co. Ltd., has been 
extended to August 1949. 

The cost of living in both the sierra 
and the coastal regions continued high 
and showed no signs of declining. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


MECHANIZED PLOWING TO BE EXTENDED AS 
AID TO FARMERS 


According to an Embassy report of 
April 13, 1948, the Government of El 
Salvador has acquired several tractors 
for the purpose of assisting agricultural- 
ists, especially small farmers, to cul- 
tivate their lands. The San Salvador 
press reports that the Agricultural Mech- 
anization Section of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Industry will plow level 
tracts of land with tractors at a cost 
of 5 colones ($2) per manzana (1.727 
acres). Priority will be given to lands 
on which cereal crops, particularly corn, 
are to be cultivated. At the present time 
the Salvadoran Government has avail- 
able two tractors for this purpose, both 
Diesel-powered, one which generates 
38.05 hp. and the other, 60 hp. In addi- 
tion, it has on order three large track- 
type tractors which were expected to be 
available for rental to farmers within a 
few weeks. 

This is the first attempt of the Sal- 
vadoran Government to extend this type 
of assistance to small farmers. It is be- 
lieved that it will not only fill a definite 
need, but will also prove very helpful in 
acquainting many small Salvadoran 
farmers with the advantages of mecha- 
nized farming. 


French Overseas 
Territories 


Economic Conditions 


MINING OFFICE FOR OVERSEAS FRANCE 
ESTABLISHED 


A Mining Office for Overseas France 
was established by an order of March 
31, 1948, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of France of April 6. 

This Bureau Minier de la France 
d’Outremer is placed under the control 
of the Minister of Overseas France. Al- 
though it has the status of a purely pri- 
vate commercial concern, ali of its activ- 
ities and the procedure of expropriation 
and acquisition of real property will have 
the characteristics proper to a public- 
works organization. 


French North 
Africa 
Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM RESEARCH CORPORA- 
TION ESTABLISHED IN ALGERIA 


The establishment of a National Cor- 
poration for Petroleum Research and Ex- 
ploitation in Algeria (Société Nationale 
de Recherche et d’Exploitation de Pé- 
troles en Algerie) was announced by three 
Avis from the Ministry of Interior of 
France published in the Journal Officiel 
of France of April 6,1948. This Corpora- 
tion will have the exclusive rights to con- 
duct exploitation for petroleum and gas 
products in specified areas. 


French West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE OF FRENCH TOGOLAND IN 
1947 


Total imports into and exports from 
French Togoland in the first 11 months 
of 1947 were, in point of value, more than 
twice those for the entire year 1946, ac- 
cording to a report of March 30, 1948, 
from the American Consulate General, 
Dakar, French West Africa. 

Total imports up to the end of Novem- 
ber 1947 amounted to 514,552,152 C. F. A. 
francs, compared with 251,216,000 for 
1946, whereas exports for the same pe- 
riods were 292,926,628 and 137,089,341 
C. F. A. francs, respectively. (C. F. A., 
French Colonies in Africa.) 

About 55 percent of the total imports, 
by value, came from France, and the 
United States furnished more than 12 
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percent. 


The principal imports con- 
sisted of cotton textiles, jute products, 


clothing, foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics, wine, household goods, metals, 
paper, petroleum, and gasoline. 

Whereas about 55 percent of the total 
exports, by value, went to France, only 
5 percent was shipped to the United 
States. The principal products exported 
were coffee, cacao, palm kernels, peanuts, 
copra, tapioca, cattle hides, and dried 
fish. 


General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNATIONAL AIR PARCEL Post 


Additional provisions respecting the inter- 
national air parcel-post service inaugurated 
on March 15, 1948, are announced in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of May 6, 1948, 
as follows: 

Thé weight of customs declarations and 
other postal forms will not be included with 
that of the parcel in determining the amount 
of postage required. 

Postmasters are advised as follows concern- 
ing the extent of the international air-parcel 
service, insofar as concerns parcels for cer- 
tain of the countries named in the Postal 
Bulletin instructions of March 4: 

(1) Parcels addressed to Faroe Islands will 
be given air service to Denmark if prepaid 
the proper air parcel rate. However, the air 
parcel service is not available for parcels 
addressed to Greenland. 

(2) Parcels addressed to Crete and the 
Dodecanese Islands will be given air service 
to Greece if prepaid the proper air parcel 
rate. 

(3) Parcels addressed to Labrador will be 
given air service to Newfoundland if prepaid 
the proper air parcel rate. 

(4) Parcels addressed to Spitzbergen will 
be given air service to Norway if prepaid the 
proper air parcel rate. 

(5) Parcels addressed to Liechtenstein will 
be given air service to Switzerland if pre- 
paid the proper air parcel rate. 

(6) Parcels addressed to any of the places 
listed under the country item “Union of 
South Africa” on page 331 of the 1946 Postal 
Guide, part II, will be given air service to 
the Union of South Africa if prepaid the 
proper air parcel rate. However, air parcel 
service is not available for parcels addressed 
to Rhodesia (Northern and Southern), Nyasa- 
land Protectorate, or South-West Africa. 

In the case of air parcels for the above 
destinations, air service is provided only to 
an exchange office in the country for which 
air postage is paid. For example, air par- 
cels for Liechtenstein are forwarded by air 
to Geneva, Switzerland, thence to destina- 
tion by surface transportation. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
30, 1948, for the text of the announcement 
in the Postal Bulletin of March 4, 1948, of 
the inauguration of this service.] 


Export RESTRICTIONS ON MULTIPLE SHIP- 
MENTS OF GIFT PARCELS 


Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, announced the discontinuance of 
procedure for exporting multiple gift parcels 
for stockpile purposes and the revision of 
the procedure for exporting multiple gift 
parcels, in Current Export Bulletin No. 453 
of May 6, 1948, as follows: 

Discontinuance of Procedure for Exporting 
Multiple Gift Parcels for Stockpile Purposes: 
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A.—Current Export Bulletin No. 429, Decem- 
ber 1, 1947, established certain conditions 
under which commercial gift-packaging con- 
cerns were permitted to apply for export 
licenses to establish small stockpiles of gift 
parcels in the hands of intermediate con- 
signees, for subsequent delivery to individual 
donees in foreign countries. The purpose of 
this privilege was to enable such concerns to 
make speedly delivery to actual recipients 
after orders were received in the United 
States. Lists of donors and donees were not 
required with initial stockpile license appli- 
cations, although replacement applications 
called for a list of proposed donors and 
donees. 

Experience with this plan (over a period of 
5 months) has shown it to possess such dis- 
advantages as to require its discontinuance. 
The total quantities for which commercial 
gift-packaging concerns have sought stock- 
piling licenses have become so great as seri- 
ously to modify the world distribution of 
certain scarce commodities from the pattern 
agreed to by the United States and other gov- 
ernments. Individual gift-packaging con- 
cerns have in some instances supplanted 
established exporters of long standing as the 
leading shippers of scarce United States 
products to certain destinations. The disap- 
pearance of some gift-packaging concerns 
and the daily establishment of many new 
ones prevents a continuity of responsibility 
for proper exercise of the stockpiling privi- 
lege. There is no presently adequate safe- 
guard against eventual extralegal sale of the 
stockpiled material. 

Effective immediately, therefore, the special 
provisions under which gift-packaging con- 
cerns are authorized to export multiple gift 
parcels for stockpiling, as announced in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 429, subject I, are 
hereby discontinued. 

B. Holders of valid export licenses issued 
under these provisions prior to the effective 
date of this bulletin may continue to export 
against such licenses until the full amount 
has been shipped or until the expiration date 
of the license, whichever is sooner. 

Multiple Shipments of Gift Parcels: Effec- 
tive immediately, the procedure for exporting 
multiple gift parcels set forth in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 421, subject II, dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1947, is revised to read as follows: 

1. Commercial gift-packaging concerns 
may apply for licenses to export multiple 
gift parcels, in a single shipment, through 
an intermediate consignee for delivery to 
individuals residing in a single foreign des- 
tination. This procedure is applicable only 
where the total value of the combined ship- 
ment exceeds the GLV dollar-value limita- 
tions specified for both Positive List and 
Nonpositive List commodities, but where the 
contents of each individual parcel do not 
exceed such specified limitations. However, 
not more than 25 pounds of flour, 25 pounds 
of rice, 5 pounds of meat, and 5 pounds of 
edible fats may be included in an individual 
parcel. Each gift parcel to be exported un- 
der this procedure must contain at least two 
different commodities. 

2. Definition of “Gift Parcel.” A “gift 
parcel” is defined as a parcel containing 
commodities to be sent free of cost to the 
person ultimately receiving them and must 
be for the personal use of the addressee or his 
immediate family. 

3. Commercial gift-packaging concerns de- 
siring to export multiple gift parcels under 
this procedure shall submit individual li- 
cense applications covering all Positive List 
commodities, if shipment is to be made to 
a Group O country, and all Positive List and 
Nonpositive List commodities, if shipment 
is to be made to a Group R country, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure set forth be- 
low: 


a. Separate applications must be SUbMitteg 
for each country to which multiple itt 
shipments are to be made, and must be ac. 
companied by lists, in duplicate, show 
the names of the donors in the United States 
and donees abroad, together with the aq. 
dresses. The donors named on such list 
must be residents of the United States, ang 
the number of such individual donors must 
approximate the number of individual qo, 
nees; in no case may one donor send parcels 
to more than five different donees. 

b. License applications must be SubmMitteg 
on form IT 419, accompanied by acknoyw, 
edgment card, form IT 116, and must includ. 
the following: 


(1) Under item 6 (a), the name of the 
applicant who is acting as forwarg. 
ing agent; 

(2) Under item 6 (b), the words “See at. 
tached list of donors”; 

(3) Under item 7 (a), the words “See at. 
tached list of donees”; 

(4) Under item 7 (b), the name of the 
intermediate consignee in the for. 
eign country; 

(5) Under item 9, a complete description 
of the proposed shipment including 
the following: 

(a) The total number of gift parcels to 
be shipped; 

(b) The number and description of the 
shipping containers, i. e., bags, boxes, 
barrels, etc.; 

(c) Total quantity, in terms of schedule 
B units, of each commodity; where 
unit of weight is not given, dollar 
value should be given; 

(ad) The processing code GIFT 


4. The procedure set forth above does not 
apply to shipments of Nonpositive List items 
to Group O countries, since such items may 
be exported to any country within Group 0 
under general license without restriction 
Therefore, non-Positive List commodities 
which are included in gift parcels to be 
shipped to a Group O country under this 
procedure need not be listed on the export 
license application 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


EXxPorT CONTRACTS CONCLUDED IN THE 
U. S.-U. K. ZONES IN APRIL 





Among the export contracts concluded 
in the Bizonal Area of Germany during 
April, according to a press release of the 
Joint Export Import Agency, dated 
April 30, 1948, were the following: Volks- 
wagen (peoples car) to the Netherlands, 
$160,000; and to Belgium $242,400; Opel 
“Olympias” to Switzerland, $249,750; 
Alpine sunlamps to Belgium, $13,884; 
Celluloid dolls to Switzerland, $16,100; 
peat moss to the United States, $2,632; 
textiles from Bremen mills to various 
destinations, $376,000; diamond cutting 
processing contracts to Belgium, $32,000; 
wool processing to Belgium, $27,000 and 
to the United Kingdom, $15,281. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN 1947 


Production data covering some major 
branches of industry in the American 
and British Zones of Germany in 1947 
were published recently in the German 
economic press. These figures are sum- 
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marized below; however, caution must be 
exercised in the use of percentages in- 
yolving a comparison of the present and 
prewar levels of production, for the rea- 
son that in arriving at these ratios the 
output of the whole prewar area of Ger- 
many was used as a base whereas the 
1947 figures cover only the two Zones. 

Coal: Total production amounted to 
71,000,000 metric tons, representing an 
increase of 31.5 percent over 1946. Even 
after deducting the coal used directly at 
the mines, the losses due to special proc- 
essing, contractual deliveries to other 
zones, and exports, the total available 
for the economy of Bizonia still repre- 
sents a net increase of approximately 
7,700,000 tons as compared with 1946. 

Production of coke, which in the course 
of 1946 rose from a low of 124,000 tons to 
a high of 200,000 tons per week, continued 
to climb steadily in 1947. A weekly out- 
put of 294,000 tons was reached in De- 
cember. 

Steel: Production of steel ingots in 
Bizonia totaled 2,700,000 tons in 1947, and 
thus fell 300,000 tons short of the goal 
set for the year. The production esti- 
mate of 4800,000 tons for the current 
year is held by many authorities to be 
too optimistic in view of the possibility of 
further dismantling operations and the 
imperative need of larger imports of iron 
ore from Sweden. 

Machinery: The over-all output of all 
branches of the machine industry in 19847 
reached 40 percent of the 1936 total. 
The greatest degree of recovery was 
scored by industries manufacturing min- 
ing, agricultural, and food machinery. 
Substantial advances were also registered 
by the woodworking-machinery lines and 
in the field of precision machines and 
tools. These estimates, however, refer 
largely to repairs rather than to manu- 
facture of new machinery as such repairs 
were given a high priority in the produc- 
tion program. 

Production of machine tools, always 
of great importance for the German 
economy, lagged far behind the average 
of the industry as a whole. Monthly 
production averaged only 700 tons in 
1947; this represents but 8.7 percent of 
the 1936 monthly average of 8,000 tons. 

In the smelting and rolling-mill ma- 
chinery and equipment branches, a simi- 
lar lag was apparent. A monthly pro- 
duction of about 560 tons was reached 
in the past year, representing 14 percent 
of the monthly average of 3,930 tons in 
1936. 

Iron, sheet-iron and hardware goods: 
Production remained negligible until the 
mid-year. Of some 14,000 tons of such 
goods manufactured in the last 4 months 
of 1947, 6,000 tons were in the category of 
household articles, 4,500 were allocated 
to the Miners’ Incentive Program, 1,500 
tons represented low-priced consumers’ 
goods, and the remaining 2,000 tons were 
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distributed among the several regional 
economic offices. 

Total personnel employed by the in- 
dustry in the bizonal area approximates 
250,000 men and women, or 50 percent of 
the prewar figure. Utilization of capac- 
ity has reached 35 percent of the pre- 
war average. 

Textile goods: Statistics compiled in 
the British Zone indicate an average pro- 
duction of 56 grams per Zone civilian in 
the first half of 1947 and of only 25 
grams in the second half of the year, 
or 2.2 percent and 1 percent, respectively, 
of the amounts allowed under the Pots- 
dam Agreement. 

Under the production plan prepared by 
the German Administration of Econom- 
ics, total production of textile goods is 
set at 156,000 tons for the bizonal area 
for the period from July 1, 1947, to June 
30, 1948, to be distributed as follows: 27 
percent for export, 7.9 percent for the 
needs of occupation, 42 percent for ‘‘eco- 
nomic needs,” 7.1 percent to meet the 
requirements of the Miners’ Incentive 
Program, 6.5 percent for public needs 
and the balance, 9.5 percent, to meet the 
“normal” civilian needs. 

Production of synthetic fibers was 
negligible in 1947, amounting to 17 per- 
cent of the prewar production in the 
case of filament rayon to barely 5 per- 
cent in the case of staple fiber. 

Utilization of capacity in the cotton in- 
dustry of the British Zone averaged 72 
percent for the spinning mills but only 
27 percent in the weaving branch. 

Rubber industry: Complete figures on 
the 1947 production of tires were lacking 
at the time the German reports were pub- 
lished. The production target was set 
at about 900,000 to 1,000,000 pieces. Pro- 
duction, however, was very spotty and 
uneven through the year. 

The output of bicycle tires for 1947 has 
been put at 3,500,000. 

In the miscellaneous rubber-products 
branch annual production for 1947 is 
estimated at approximately 27,000,000 
kilograms. The production trend con- 
tinued to climb steadily through the year. 

Leather industry: Maximum capacity 
of the industry in the British Zone was 
approximately 13,200,000 pairs of walk- 
ing shoes and 6,600,000 pairs of other 
kinds of shoes—55 percent and 39 per- 
cent of the Plan, respectively. Utiliza- 
tion of capacity, however, averaged only 
50 percent. Thus, in August 1947 there 
was produced a total of 500,000 pairs of 
walking and work shoes and 300,000 pairs 
of other kinds of shoes in the British 
Zone. Because a greater degree of re- 
covery was staged by the shoe industry of 
the American Zone, total shoe produc- 
tion of Bizonia in 1947 attained 35 per- 
cent of the 1936 total. 

Woodworking industry: Utilization of 
capacity in this industry during the past 
year has, on the whole, exceeded earlier 


expectations. Most of the industry’s 
output, however, went to meet the needs 
of the occupation authorities; imple- 
mentation of the Family Program, in 
particular, had made heavy demands on 
the industry. 

The highest production was attained 
in the fourth quarter of the year in the 
British Zone, with a total of 200,000 cubic 
meters of sawn timber. The situation 
was similar in the American Zone. 

Glass and ceramic industries: Re- 
duced-production schedules and occa- 
sional stoppages in the last months of 
1947 were largely due to lack of soda. 

In the bottling industry the high point 
of production was reached in the mid- 
dle of the year, with a monthly average 
of more than 2,000,000 metric quintals. 
The wire-glass industry, which for a 
uime attained a relatively high level of 
production in the Gelsenkirchen- 
Schalker Works, came to a complete 
standstill. 

The hollow-glassware industry, con- 
centrated mainly in the British Zone, 
maintained a steady rate of production 
of about 8,000 tons per month through 
the year despite stoppages caused by the 
lack of soda. The bulk of the output 
was allotted to industry, with the re- 
mainder divided between the retail trade 
(glass containers) and the Miners’ In- 
centive Program (glass jars for preserv- 
ing and canning). 

Nearly all of the products of the 
ceramic industry, concentrated in almost 
its entirety in Bavaria, entered the ex- 
port trade. The remainder of the in- 
dustry’s output, or about 1,000,000 pieces 
of chinaware, was allocated to the 
Miners’ Incentive Program. 

The following table shows monthly 
average indexes, of production for the 
bizonal area for 1946 and 1947, on the 
basis of the 1936 level. 


Indexes of Production in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany 


[1936 = 100] 


1946 1947 
Industry Monthly | Monthly 
| average | average 
Total 33 39 
Electricity _ RO | 98 
Cas ; 70 82 
Coal 51 65 
Iron and steel 21 25 
Nonferrous metals ! 18 24 
Chemicals 43 43 
Stones and earths 31 33 
Vehicles 17 19 
Electrotechnical industry 36 65 
Precision instruments and optics 2 30 | 30 
Textiles 20 28 
Leather and footwear 26 27 
Flat glass 109 102 
Hollow glass 64 
Ceramics 2 33 80 
Rubber goods 34 40 
Cellulose and paper 20 21 
W oodwork 86 89 


! British Zone only. 
2 American Zone only. 


In 1947 the stocks of many raw mate- 
rials were exhausted. Nevertheless, al- 
though production at the end of the year 
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was still below 50 percent of the 1936 
level, a distinct increase is reported for 
the current year. 


Exchange and Finance 


LIMITED WITHDRAWALS PERMITTED FROM 
BLOCKED ACCOUNTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM ZONES 


Arrangements have been completed under 
which persons living in any one of the United 
Nations or neutral countries may use reichs- 
marks funds they have on deposit in the 
United States and United Kingdom Zones to 
make limited payments to near relatives in 
these Zones, according to an announcement 
of March 18, 1948, by the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U.S.) and an an- 
nouncement of April 3 in The Board of Trade 
Journal (British). 

[Initial arrangements for withdrawals from 
deposits in the United Kingdom Zone of Ger- 
many were announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 28, 1947, page 19.] 

Present regulations for both Zones provide 
that the total amount of withdrawals from 
accounts in the two Zones in the name of any 
person may not exceed 100 reichsmarks per 
calendar month to any one relative or 300 
reichmarks per calendar month to all rela- 
tives. For this purpose the term “relatives” 
is defined as: Grandparents or grandparents- 
in-law, parents or parents-in-law, brothers 
and sisters, brothers-in-law and sisters-in- 
law, husband or wife, chiJdren, stepchildren, 
grandchildren, uncles and aunts, nephews, 
and nieces. The paying bank must satisfy 
itself that the payee is a near relative of the 
account holder, and the dependent benefi- 
ciary in Germany may have to provide proof 
of relationship before receiving payment. 

Residents of the United States desiring to 
make such withdrawals should send instruc- 
tions direct to the German bank holding the 
account, making reference to the authority 
contained in General License No. 13 under 
Military Government Law No. 52, also known 
as General License No. 7 under Military Gov- 
_ ernment Law No. 53, for banks in the United 

tates Zone; and to “Instructions to the 
Reichsbank No. 18/47" for banks in the 
United Kingdom Zone. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AIR-MAIL SERVICE FROM BIZONAL AREA 


Effective May 1, 1948, civilians in the United 
States and British Zones of Germany are able 
to send air-mail communications to the 
United States, subject to certain conditions, 
according to instructions of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General appearing in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of April 22, 
1948. The service is divided into two cate- 
gories, as follows: 

A. Business letters in usual form, up to 
100 grams (344 ounces) in weight from au- 
thorized users. The air-mail surcharge on 
these letters is 1 reichsmark for each 10 grams 
or fraction, in addition to the ordinary letter 
postage of 50 reichspfennigs for the first 20 
grams and 30 reichspfennigs for each addi- 
tional 20 grams or fraction. 

B. Communications written on approved 
German air-letter sheets may be sent by all 
users. These air-letter sheets are available 
in German post offices only and can only be 
obtained in exchange for two international 
reply coupons for one sheet. International 
reply coupons are sold at United States post 
offices for 9 cents each. 

It should be noted that communications 
other than business letters may be sent by 
air from the bizonal area only in the form 
of air-letter sheets. In order for individuals 
in Germany to obtain these sheets, they must 
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be furnished by their U. S. correspondents 
with two international reply coupons to be 
exchanged at a German post office for one of 
the approved air-letter sheets. 


(Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SALT PRODUCERS 
ESTABLISHED 


The establishment of a National Asso- 
ciation of Salt Producers, with extensive 
powers to regulate the salt industry, was 
provided for by an Executive Resolution 
signed December 27, 1947, and published 
February 4, 1948, according to an Em- 
bassy report of February 10, 1948. 

Under the terms of the Resolution, 2 
months are allowed for the formation of 
a National Association of Salt Producers, 
in which the Government is to be repre- 
sented. The Resolution grants to the 
Association the power to (1) regulate the 
production of salt in accordance with na- 
tional requirements; (2) assure adequate 
regional distribution of salt; (3) guard 
against violations of fixed prices; and 
(4) modernize production methods for 
the purpose of reducing the cost of salt 
and improving wages and working con- 
ditions in the salt industry. 

Among the more important provisions 
of the new resolution is one which grants 
the new Association the sole power to 
import salt “whenever national produc- 
tion may not be sufficient.” By implica- 
tion, the Association will be the sole 
judge of this. However, it appears doubt- 
ful that the Association would curtail 
all imports, inasmuch as no local salt is 
iodized, and there is a relatively urgent 
demand for imported iodized table salt 
on the part of those in the higher pur- 
chasing-power groups. 

It is not exactly clear from the Reso- 
lution why the Salt Association is being 
revived at this time when there is ap- 
parently no need for it. For several 
years prior to 1947, there was a shortage 
of salt, but this situation has been alle- 
viated. Furthermore, one of the first 
acts of the Revolutionary Government 
in 1945 was to abolish the old “Consorcio 
Salinero,” an association of producers, 
as being monopolistic and contrary to 
the Constitution. The Resolution, which 
in effect revives the Consorcio in the es- 
tablishment of the new Association, 
grants it even greater powers than the 
old Consorcio had, since, in addition to 
most of its old powers, the Association 
also will have direct control over im- 
ports. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SESAME SEED, COTTON, AND BROWN SuGar: 
MINIMUM PRICES ESTABLISHED 
Minimum prices for sesame seed, cotton, 


and brown sugar (panela) have been estab- 
lished in Guatemala, according to Embassy 


reports of January 30, February 12, ang April 
1, 1948. 

The Executive Resolution which estab. 
lished the minimum price of $5.50 per quin. 
tal (46 kilograms) for sesame seed at pro- 
duction site and $6 if placed in Warehouses 
in Guatemala City, was published and be- 
came effective on January 28, 1948. The 
Ministry of Economy and Labor, operating q 
stabilization fund to be provided by the 
Bank of Guatemala, is empowered by the 
Resolution to make the minimum price ef. 
fective, to purchase sesame seed in any quan. 
tity, and to schedule its export as deemeq 
expedient. The Ministry also may adjust 
the price of sesame seed to conform to Spe- 
cial conditions in any production region, 

The Executive Resolution which estab. 
lished the prices of $9 and $10 respectively 
for domestic and Delta-Pine raw cotton, and 
of $28 and $30 respectively for domestic and 
Delta-Pine cleaned ginned cotton was pub- 
lished and became effective on February 4 
1948 This resolution is nearly identical} 
with that of January 28 which fixed a minj- 
mum price for sesame seed, differing only in 
the absence of provisions for export licenses, 
as cotton is not an export commodity, 

The Executive Resolution which estab- 
lished the prices of first- and second-class 
panela, respectively, at $12 and $10 per carga 
of 16 arrobas (184 kilograms), the place of 
production, was published and became ef. 
fective on March 31, 1948. This resolution, 
based upon broad economic powers pro- 
vided by the Law of Economic Emergency, 
like those of January 30 and February 12, 
which established minimum prices for ge. 
same seed and cotton, empowered the Min- 
istry of Economy to control the market for 
brown sugar through the use of a stabiliza- 
tion fund. 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
Propucts; New TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS 
ESTABLISHED 


Guatemalan import duties on certain foot- 
wear, luggage, and rubber products were in- 
creased from 100 to 400 percent in order to 
give protection to domestic industries, by 
decree No. 489, dated April 9, 1948, published 
in the Diario de Centro America of April 16, 
1948 

These products and the increased duties in 
dollars, per gross kilogram unless otherwise 
specified, with former rates in parentheses 
are as follows: Tariff No. 469-6—-6—21, canvas 
shoes with rubber soles with or without other 
rubber reinforcements, $3 ($0.75); No. 469- 
6-6-29, valises, suitcases and bags, of canvas, 
for traveling and excursions, per legal kilo- 
gram, $2 ($1); No. 471—1-0-3, rubber or gutta- 
percha, in sheets for industrial uses, $0.75 
($0.15); No. 471—-1—-0-9, ready-made clothing 
and articles of wearing apparel for personal 
use, of rubber or waterproofed fabrics not 
specified, per legal kilogram, $2 ($1); No. 
471—1—0-17, rubber heels and soles, for foot- 
wear, $1 ($0.35); No. 471—1—0-—30, rubber ar- 
ticles not specified for all purposes, per legal 
kilogram, $2 ($1) 

The decree also established two new tariff 
classifications as follows: No. 471—1-0-35, 
rubber waterproofed wool clothing, for all 
uses, $2; No. 498-2—0-12, toys of rubber with 
or without parts or adornments of other 
materials, $1.25. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated April 28, 1948) 


The Indian Parliament on April 7 
adopted a resolution setting forth the 
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Government's future industrial policy, 
under which industries are divided into 
several categories. The central Govern- 
ment is to have an exclusive monopoly 
over manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion, production and control of atomic 
energy, and ownership and management 
of railways. In the second category are 
six industries (coal, iron and steel, air- 
craft manufacture, shipbuilding, manu- 
facture of telecommunications equip- 
ment excluding radio receivers, and min- 
eral oils) in which official agencies will 
be exclusively responsible for establish- 
ment of new undertakings. Existing 
private undertakings in these fields will 
be allowed further development for a 10- 
year period, after which the situation 
will be reviewed. A third category con- 
tains a provisional list of some 18 indus- 
tries which will be subject to close gov- 
ernmental regulation and control. These 
include chemicals, automobiles and trac- 
tors, heavy Machinery, machine tools, 
pharmaceuticals, textiles. paper, cement, 
air and sea transport, metals and min- 
erals. 

The policy recognizes that participa- 
tion of foreign capital and technical 
assistance will promote the rapid indus- 
trialization of India, but that such par- 
ticipation should be carefully regulated 
in the national interest. As a general 
rule, majority ownership and effective 
control is to be vested in Indian hands, 
with provision for the training of Indian 
personnel eventually to replace foreign 
experts. 

The Finance Bill as passed on March 
30 provided for some reduction in the 
original proposals for export duties on 
manganese ore, vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds. As a result of these and other 
modifications, the deficit for the 1948-49 
fiscal year is now estimated at 21,300,000 
rupees (approximately $6,400,000). 

There has been a marked improve- 
ment in India’s over-all food position. 
Reports of spring harvests are satisfac- 
tory. In addition to food-grain imports 
already scheduled from various coun- 
tries, India is negotiating with the 
U. S. S. R. for 50,000 tons of wheat. 

A conference between representatives 
of India and Pakistan was held in Cal- 
cutta during April, concerning trade bar- 
riers and treatment of minorities. In 
an effort to minimize the economic 
handicaps created by the scrapping of 
the standstill agreement and the subse- 
quent imposition of customs tariffs, 
agreement was reached On measures to 
facilitate border traffic and in-transit 
trade. It was also agreed that trade 
barriers between the two Dominions 
should be reduced to a minimum and 
that arrangements should be concluded 
for the mutual supply of essential 
commodities. 

Indian delegations recently concluded 
discussions for bilateral air-transport 
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agreements with Pakistan and with 
Sweden. Such agreements now await 
final approval of the respective govern- 
ments. The 1947 Control of Shipping 
Act has been amended to continue con- 
trol over priority movement of essential 
cargoes, and to extend control to all ship- 
ping engaged in coastal trade. 

Import licensing regulations have been 
revised for capital goods and heavy elec- 
trical-plant equipment, under which li- 
censes in these categories will be valid 
up to a maximum period of 3 years. 
Regulations for imports of iron and steel 
materials also have been revised. 

Preliminary work on the Hirakud Dam 
(on the Mahanadi River in Orissa) was 
started on April 12. This is the first 
mutipurpose river project to be under- 
taken by the central Government, and 
will involve an expenditure of $135,- 
000,000. 

A trade mission from Japan will spend 
the month of May in India. Among sub- 
jects to be discussed are the prospects 
for exchanging Indian jute goods and 
raw cotton for Japanese machinery, in- 
cluding textile machinery. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR LICENSING IMPORTS 
OF CAPITAL GOODS 


An official anouncement of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated April 10, indicates a new 
procedure to be followed for the licensing 
of imports of capital goods and heavy electri- 
cal plants, effective from April 20. Also re- 
vised is the period of validity of future im- 
port licenses for these commodities. A new 
revised import application form is an- 
nounced, as well as the procedure for re- 
validating existing licenses for capital goods 
and heavy electrical plants. 

Goods coming under the capital goods 
licensing scheme are as follows: 

(1) Prime movers, boilers, locomotive en- 
gines and tenders for the same portable 
engines (including fire engines), and other 
machines in which the prime mover is not 
separable from the operative parts; 

(2) Machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, fire, or other 
power, not being manual or animal labor, 
or which before being brought into use re- 
quire to be fixed with reference to other 
moving parts; 

(3) Apparatus and appliances not to be 
operated by manual or animal labor, which 
are designed for use in an industrial system 
as parts indispensable for its operation and 
have been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would not be 
essential for their use for any other purpose; 

(4) Control gear (other than electric), 
Self-acting or otherwise, and transmission 
gear (other than electric) designed for use 
with any machinery above specified, includ- 
ing driving chains, but excluding driving 
ropes not made of cotton and belting. 

(5) Component parts of any of the above, 
except articles made of rubber. 

The following textile machinery and appa- 
ratus when required for the jute and hemp, 
textile industries: Looms, sewing thread ball- 
making machines, cumbli-finishing machin- 
ery, and tape looms; the following textile 
machinery and apparatus when required for 
textile industries other than jute and hemp: 
Looms, tape looms, and machinery for wool 


carding, wool spinning, hosiery making, 
coir-mat shearing, coir fiber willowing, silk 
throwing and reeling, silk twisting, cumbli- 
finishing, cotton carding and cotton spin- 
ning; silk looms and comber boards. 

All machine tools of the following types, 
including any standard equipment or an- 
cillary machinery usually supplied there- 
with: Milling, diesinking, engraving, key- 
seating, broaching, oil-grooving, splining, 
profile slotting and marking; metal cutting, 
cold saws, hacksaw machines, filing and saw- 
ing, bandsaw machines, cutting off (tool 
and abrasive); testing machine for mechani- 
cal workshop and engineering laboratory use; 
grinding (excluding small electrical bench 
and portable grinders up to 10’’ wheels 
and pneumatic grinders), honing, polishing, 
and lapping; drilling (other than portable 
electric or portable pneumatic); capstan and 
turret lathes; lathes, general; furnaces, elec- 
trical, coke, coal, gas, or oil fired; forging, 
power hammers, drop stamps, and riveting 
other than portable handriveters); wire 
drawing and forming, rolling mills (other 
than jewelers), bar reeling and bar turning; 
thread forming, cutting, rolling, or milling; 
molding machines and other machines for 
foundry use, diecasting machines, and mag- 
netic separators; hydraulic presses and other 
machinery for the production of plastic 
blocks and plastic moldings (such as bake- 
lite and other cellulose products); sheet 
metal working machinery (other than hand 
power types) including shears, punches, 
presses, benders, brakes, guillotines, plate 
straighteners and rollers; automatic bar and 
chucking machines, single and multiple 
spindle; gear cutting; shaping, slotting, and 
planing; vertical boring and turning mills, 
horizontal boring, and jig boring; special and 
standard machines, particularly used in rail- 
way work shops, but not otherwise specified; 
oxygen cutting, oxyacetylene generating, 
plant for welding, and cytting and electric 
welding; woodworking machinery other than 
handwork, or small home craft types; lathe 
chucks, magnetic chucks (electric and non- 
electric), drill chucks, rotary tables, dividing 
heads, tool-post grinders, milling and index- 
ing attachment and machine vises. 

The new scheme applies to the following 
types of applications for import licenses: (a) 
those having an aggregate value of 25,000 
rupees (about $7,500) f. o. b. or greater for 
any single project; (b) those from persons 
holding a “C. G.” (Capital Goods) or “C. G. 
P. W.” (Capital Goods Post War) license for 
importation of additional plant and ma- 
chinery when required for the project for 
which the original licenses were issued; (c) 
applications for importing capital goods for 
stock and sale valued at 100,000 rupees 
(about $30,000) f. o. b. or greater when the 
value of an individual unit required is less 
than 25,000 rupees (about $7,500) f. o. b. 

Applications for goods falling under the 
“H. E. P.” (Heavy Electrical Plant) category 
are not affected by this licensing scheme, 
nor are iron and steel articles classified under 
part I of the Import Trade Control schedule. 
Applications for such products are received 
by the Steel Import Controller at Calcutta. 

Applications for importing capital goods 
should be submitted on a special form. 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR LICENSING IMPORTS 
OF HEAVY ELECTRICAL PLANTS 


Applications for licenses to import turbo- 
altertfators, water-tube boilers, Diesel gener- 
ating plants, transformers, switch gear, mer- 
cury arc rectifiers, and other electrical equip- 
ment of high voltage or large capacity have 
been subject to a special licensing procedure. 
This procedure will henceforth be extended 
to the goods listed below, where such goods 
are essentially required for specific electrical 
power projects for public electric utilities 
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and for power plant equipment of factories. 
The list of goods to which the new licensing 
procedure applies is as follows: Diesel engines 
and parts (except parts for road vehicles), 
motors, generators and parts, industrial ex- 
haust fans and blowers, air or gas compressors 
which are not a part of any other machine, 
power driven pumps (except trailer pumps) 
and parts, the items numbered (1) to (5) in 
the preceding news item, electric insulations, 
electric control or transmission gear, electric 
wire, cable, poles, troughs, conduits, insula- 
tors, etc., certain electrical instruments, ap- 
paratus and appliances, and storage bat- 
teries. 

The new licensing procedure will apply to 
applications for importing the goods de- 
scribed above and amounting to a total value 
of 25,000 rupees (about $7,500) or greater 
f. o. b. for any single project or group of re- 
lated projects. Applications should be sub- 
mitted to the Chief Controller of Imports 
through the Central Electricity Commission 
in Simla, India. Applications should be 
made in the same form as for capital goods. 


PERIOD OF VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENSES 


Licenses for importing capital goods and 
heavy electrical plants, as described in the 
two preceding news items, will be issued 
with an initial validity period of 6 months. 
These licenses may be revalidated to cover 
the expected period of delivery of goods pro- 
vided evidence is shown that the order has 
been accepted by the supplier and a firm 
contract is made within the 6-month period. 
No license will be valid for longer than 3 
years. 

Among the questions to be answered by 
the person applying for an import license 
is the following: “If the goods are to be pur- 
chased from a country in dollar and hard- 
currency area, please mention special reasons 
therefor and also state how far they are 
available in sterling area or easy-currency 
countries, and furnish the details of endeav- 
ours made to obtain goods from such coun- 
tries or from indigenous sources.” 

Automatic revalidation of import licenses 
is no longer in force. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXCHANGE 


Freight charges on goods shipped to Iraq 
from scarce-currency countries should be on 
a basis of c. i. f. Basrah and not c. i. f. Bagh- 
dad, according to circular No. 142 issued by 
the Controller of Foreign Exchange of Iraq 
on April 17, 1948. Licensed dealers in Iraq 
have been instructed that all applications 
for the opening of credits should be com- 
pleted accordingly. 

The effect of this regulation is to prevent 
the inclusion of the freight charges from 
Basrah to Baghdad in payments credited to 
scarce-currency countries. 


Ireland (Kire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QvoTA ESTABLISHED FOR CERTAIN SPARKING 
PLUGS AND COMPONENT PARTS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation of certain spark- 
ing plugs and certain component parts of 
sparking plugs under quota. The global 
quota established for the period May 1, 1948, 
through October 31, 1948, is 30,000 articles. 
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Import DUTIES REIMPOSED ON HOT-WATER 
BOTTLES AND TENNIS BALLS 

The Irish Government has issued an order 
restoring the import duties on rubber hot- 
water bottles and tennis balls which had 
been suspended since July 1, 1943. Effective 
from April 1, 1948, the duties are as follows: 
Rubber hot-water bottles, 9d. each (full 
rate), and 6d. each (preferential); tennis 
balls, 50 percent ad valorem (full and pref- 
erential). 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JAPANESE IMPORT AND EXPORT PRODUCTS 


New lists of Japanese products giving a 
catalog of export goods, and a list of goods 
currently programed for import into Japan, 
are available upon request to the Field Offi- 
ces, or to the Far East Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Quantities are 
not given because items are being produced 
and sold in a constantly changing pattern; 
the list of export products, therefore, cannot 
be considered to be a list of items in inven- 
tory or in current production. The list of 
import requirements indicates in general the 
goods programed for import into Japan, but 
should not be construed as an invitation to 
bid. 


Madagascar 
Economic Conditions 


PRICE CONTROLS LIFTED 

Specific price ceilings on certain goods 
of general consumption, mainly food 
products, building material, household 
goods, articles of clothing, footwear, and 
hides and skins, were lifted by an order 
of March 15, 1948, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar of March 18. 

Prices, however, are still calculated 
by the use of specific percentages of 
profit, based on the net cost of goods. 
On the average, profits are restricted to 
about 15 percent to wholesalers and an 
equal percentage to retailers. On im- 
ports of gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel 
oil, however, an approximate 80 percent 
price increase is allowed, effective from 
March 20 to June 30, 1948. 

A Price Service and a Central Price 
Committee administers the new price 
system. As a consequence of this order 
sharp price increases are to be expected. 

Other orders, dated March 16, pub- 
lished in the same issue of the Journal 
Officiel, raised the official export prices, 
in CFA francs only (1 U. S. dollar=126 
CFA francs) on coffee, vanilla, graphite, 
mica, manioc, castor beans, rum, and 
certain treated hides and skins. The 
increases reflect the 80 percent devalua- 
tion of the franc in January 1948. 

The commodities named represent ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the value of 
the normal exports from Madagascar. 
Most of the commodities affected are re- 
served for export to France. A consider- 


able quantity of vanilla, graphite, and 
mica, however, are shipped to the Uniteq 
States. On these commodities the dollay 
prices remain unchanged. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MINERALS: 1948 BasIc VALUES Fo 
MINING Tax INCREASED 


Effective January 1, 1948, the basic values 
of minerals extracted in Madagascar on whieh 
a proportional mining tax of 5 percent ad 
valorem is collected, was increased by an 
order of February 28, 1948, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar of March 6. 

The increased basic values for certain 
minerals which may be of interest to Uniteg 
States importers are as follows, in francs per 
metric ton (former values in parentheses) : 
Mica splittings, 50,000 (44,000); mica blocks, 
according to grade, from 25,000 to 336,009 
(22,000 to 326,000); asbestos rock, rutile 
zircon, 7,000 (2,500); powdered graphite, 
2,000 (1,800); other graphite, 4,200 (3,500): 
phosphates, 400 (150); coal, 400 (250); lignite 
250 (100) 


RELAXATION OF CONTROL ON IMPORTS Nor 
REQUIRING FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT WITH 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Import controls were relaxed in Madagascar 
for transactions in certain commodities not 
involving any financial settlement with for- 
eign countries, by a notice published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar of March 13, 
1948 

The regulations and the lists of commodi- 
ties involved are identical to those enumer- 
ated in the French Avis No. 299 applicable 
in France. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 6, 1948.) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONDITIONAL DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF 
GASOLINE 


By a decree, published in the Diario Oficial 
of February 21, 1948, effective the same date, 
the Mexican Government exempted gasoline 
from payment of duty when imported into 
certain areas for consumption, and author- 
ized the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit to designate the areas or zones in 
which gasoline imported for consumption 
will be duty-free. Until such areas and 
zones are named by said Ministry, the exemp- 
tion will be effective in the areas and zones 
which had previously been designated for 
the duty-free admission of gasoline imported 
for consumption. The established duty on 
gasoline (on a basis of 20 degrees Centigrade 
temperature) is 0.02 peso per liter, plus 20 
percent ad valorem. 


IMPORT CONTROL LAW AMENDED 


In a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 26, 1948, and effective therewith, 
the Mexican Government gave the Ministry 
of Economy authority to add or delete items 
subject to import or export restrictions. The 
dispositions which the Ministry of Economy 
may make in accordance with this decree 
become effective the day of their publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. 


REPEAL OF LAW REQUIRING DEPOSIT ON 
VALUE OF EXxporRTS OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGES 


A Mexican decree published in the Diaro 
Oficial of December 31, 1947, and effective 
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and therewith, repealed another decree published Export-Duty RATES REVISED ON CERTAIN Cities Service Co., refunding debenture 
in March 1946 which required that exporters CoMMODITIES gold 5 percent due 1966. 
ited of alcoholic beverages make a deposit of 50 Cities Service Co., debenture gold 5 per- 
ar rcent of the value of their merchandise In a decree published in the Diario Oficial cent due 1958. 
at the port of exit. Under the new decree no of April 21, 1948, effective April 26, the Mexi- Cities Service Co., debenture gold 5 per- 
deposit is required, and those deposits now in can Government revised the export duty rates cent due 1969. 
the hands of the customs authorities are to on certain commodities. The revised duty Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
pe refunded. rates are as follows: general gold 4 percent due 1995. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
FOR adjustment gold 4 percent due 1995. 
Duty Central Pacific Railway Co., first refunding 
Fraction Description Unit = gold 4 percent due 1949. 
ues Specific Ad valorem Chicago & Erie Railroad Co., first gold 5 
uch io . . percent due 1982. 
* 99-() ..| Rice, with hull, bulk, or in containers of any kind;! Pesos Percent Illinois Central Railroad Co., collateral 
n = When fulfilling conditions of art. 2 G.K Free ; Free, trust gold 4 percent due 1952. 
the When not fulfilling conditions of art, 2 a -.| 0.40 meee i Illinois Central Railroad Co., gold 4 per- 
5. 41 Rice, without hull, bulk or in containers of any kind:! 
ain = W hen fulfilling conditions of art. 2 G. K.. Free Free. cent due 1953. : 
Vhen not fulfilling conditions of art, 2 G.K 0... -| 10. Kansas City Southern Railway Co., first 
ted 28-30 Pitch or colophony G. K Free Free. gold 3 percent due 1950. 
per 25-52 Pere dy sag a gl agg 2 > -sgeagameet Cas Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co., 
8): tt Lead in natural ore G. K.. do... 3.3. Southeast and St. Louis Division, second 
ks, 31-40 Manganese ore containing up to 45 percent manganese GK do Free. (now first) gold 3 percent due 1980. 
000 32-11 Copper in mineral concentrates G.K do 3.4. i 
il 39-14 Lead in mineral concentrates Gk an 37 Norfolk and Western Railway Co., first con- 
se 39-17 Zinc in mineral concentrates G.K _do 5.5 solidated gold 4 percent due 1996. 
ite, 11-00 Crude petroleum, density up to 0.96_- C.M .--| 1.00 Northern Pacific Railway Co., prior lien 
0); ‘1-0 ewe re um, density over 0.96 + a - ae gold 4 percent due 1997. 
ite . 7 Ges of... ie pn ee Southern Pacific Co., gold 414 percent due 
$)-12 Crude g ssoline C. M 2.50. . 1969. 
™ er oo a ieee Southern Pacific Co., gold 414 percent due 
41-15 Refined kerosene C.M 0.30. 1981. 
TH 43-1 Artificial asphalt of petroleum and residues 100 G. K_. 0.01 Southern Railway Co., development and 
43-10. Asphalt rocks, bituminous shales and natural asphalt, n. s 100 G. kK 0.01_. general gold 4 percent series A, due 1956. 
43-20 Emulsions and solutions of asphalt, containing up to 40 | 100 G. K_. 0.01 . 
percent petroleum distillates. Prices for these securities will be deter- 
par 0-12... Paratlin 1,000 G. K__| 0.80 mined on the basis of the average New York 
10t §)-22 Sot ks ind stockings of jersey knit cotton : G.K Free __. Free. market prices for those 10 days preceding 
or 64-19 Alcoholic beverages, more than 23 centesimal degrees G.L.  G.K , do Do. ss 
at 15 degrees C.. n. s March 13 on which the New York Stock Ex- 
he 67-11 Essentia! oil of lime G.K 90.00 change operated. 
13, 79 2 ootwe oe le ather w ith uppers of strips of fabrics or braid G. ~ Free Free. Holders of securities subject to requisition 
aie seadiaenpedene sao =< BOinns vi will receive payment in guilders from the 
li- z Netherlands Bank, and the proceeds from 
T- Art. 2 of the reference deen e re ads as follows: ‘In the case of fractions 22-00 and 22-01 exemption of duty will apply these transfers may be used for subscrip- 
le om Tremp dao ap neen oe cera yr oy acetaaaes of rice in the country are covered and therefore can issue tion to the 3 percent Netherland State Dol- 
LY lar Loan 1947 which is offered at parity, 
Export-Duty RATES REVISED AND EXPporRT Mexican Government revised the export duty although present quotatigns are somewhat 
QuoTA FoR 1948 ESTABLISHED ON SuGAR rates on sugar and sugar products, providing higher. 
d vam for exemptions under specified conditions, 
AND SUGAR PRODUCTS and established a quota for export during the Tariffs and Trade Controls 
In a decree published in the Diario Oficial year 1948. The revised rates of duty are as 
of March 18, 1948, effective the same date, the follows: COLLAR PAYMENT REQUIRED FOR BUNKER 
: CoAL PURCHASED BY CERTAIN FOREIGN 
Duty VESSELS 
Fractior Description Unit Payment for bunker coal purchased by for- 
al Specific Ad valorem eign vessels in Netherlands ports must be 
e, made in United States dollars, if such vessels 
1e 60-00 Sugar. raw Pesos Percent enter Netherlands ports for the sole purpose 
to If conditions of art. 2 are fulfilled G.K Free Free. of taking on bunker coal. This is in accord- 
r- ine ue ee G.K 0.40. 10. ance with two regulations of the Netherlands 
ic If conditions of art. 2 are fulfilled G.K Free Free. Bank of January 10 and January 16, 1948, 
in If said conditions are not fulfilled G.K 0.50 10 reported in an airgram dated January 26, 
n 60-11 { ee see a containing up to 60) G.K Free Free. 1948, from the United States Embassy at 
id 60-16 Unerystalliz ible sugercati sirups containing more than 60 The Hague. 
= percent total sugar content ; However, ships entering Netherlands ports 
PS 7 prong sec a = pom not fulfilled G K 0 tg 10 Do. for all other purposes, including loading and 
or 60-17 Sirups, n. s., without addition of aromatic substances GK 0.40 10. unloading of cargo, may pay for bunker coal 
d O)-18_ Inverted sugarcane sirups GK Free Free. in the currency agreed on by the country 
n concerned, unless a previous agreement stip- 
le Art. 2 of the decree provides that the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, after consulting the Ministry of Econ- ulates payment in United States dollars or 
omy, will, in December of each year, establish a quota of sugar which may be exported during the following year. Expor- British pounds sterling. 
tations within the quota will be authorized by the Ministry of Economy and the invoice must be visaed by the Ministry 
of Finance and Public Credit, GASOLINE EXEMPT FROM SPECIAL IMPORT 
The quantity of sugar to be made available published in the Nederlandse Staatscourant DuTy UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 
il for export in 1948 is 100,000 metric tons. No. 52, March 15, 1948. Gasoline imported into the Netherlands 
2, The list of securities which had to be of- for use in industry, agriculture, horticulture, 
y fered to the Netherlands Bank before April and dairying is exempt from the special im- 
S Netherlands 1, 1948, consists of the following bonds: port duty on gasoline, unless it is to be used 
e U. S. Treasury Bonds, U. S. Treasury Tax as motor fuel, under a decree of December 
y Bonds, and U. S. Treasury Notes. 24, 1947, published in the Nederlandse Staats- 
e Exchange and Finance City of New York, 414 percent loan of 1913 courant No. 250 of December 29, 1947, and 
" ; due 1963. effective as of January 1, 1948. 
REQUISITIONING OF NETHERLANDS-OWNED City of New York, 414 percent loans of The addition of designated mixing com- 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 1911 and 1912. ponents may later be stipulated as a condi- 
v Republic of Cuba, External Gold 4% per- tion for exemption from this duty. The ex- 
; The Netherlands Government has begun cent loan of 1909-10-11 due August 1949. emption may be granted by means of a re- 
to requisition certain foreign securities which Republic of Cuba, External 444 percent fund if the special import duty has been 
on March 13, 1948, were the property of loan of 1937 due June 1977. paid. In case of abuse or upon failure to 
) residents of the Netherlands, by an instruc- American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., de- conform to the terms of this decree, the 
> tion of the Nederlandsche Bank of March 13, benture gold 5 percent due 2030. exemption will be withdrawn. 
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If the enterprise for which such exemption 
was granted is taken over by another person 
or persons or is moved to another location, 
or if the right of exemption has not been 
utilized during three subsequent calendar 
years, the exemption will become void. 

{For rates of the special import duty see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 31, 
1948.] 


Topacco Propucts: EXIsTING SuRTAX ON 
EXcIse TAXES CONTINUED 

The present rate of the Netherlands surtax 
on the excise taxes on imported and domestic 
cigarettes, cigars, and smoking and chewing 
tobacco will remain effective until April 30, 
1949, by a law of March 11, 1948, published 
as Staatsblad I 96, and effective as of March 
31, 1948. 

Unless prolonged after that date, the pres- 
ent surtax of 40 percent will revert to its 
previous rate of 100 percent of the respective 
excise taxes. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY June 21, 
1947, for previous extension. ] 


Nicaragua 
Commercial Laws Digests 


Law TO REGULATE COMMERCE MODIFIED 


The Nicaraguan Law to Regulate Com- 
merce of October 11, 1945, has been modi- 
fied by a Presidential decree, published 
and effective April 10, 1948, according to 
a report dated April 12, 1948, from the 
Embassy at Managua. The new law em- 
powers the Board of Directors of the 
Issue Department of the National Bank 
to vary the percentage of cordoba deposit 
required against import orders (previ- 
ously the same for all commodities) by 
establishing different commodity classifi- 
cations; to change the classification of 
any commodity when deemed desirable; 
and to suppress the requirement for a 
deposit in the case of essential commodi- 
ties. (It is understood that the com- 
modity group classifications will be is- 
sued shortly.) The importation of one 
or more commodities, or all imports gen- 
erally, may be suspended by the Board 
of Directors for a fixed period. 

The law provides further that noncom- 
pliance with the above law will incur a 
fine equivalent to the value of the mer- 
chandise. 

[For announcement of the Law to 
Regulate Commerce, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 22, 1945.] 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated April 17, 1948) 


Pakistan’s import policy continues to 
be dominated by anxiety over the supply 
of hard currencies. Although the open 
general license for importation from the 
sterling area has been broadened to in- 
clude many products such as drugs, 
chemicals, plate glass, motor lorries, and 
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electric bulbs which are in short supply 
in Pakistan, the projected plan for plac- 
ing some products on universal open gen- 
eral license has been abandoned. All im- 
ports from the United States (which are 
not prohibited from all countries) will 
therefore require individual import li- 
cense at least until July 1948. The only 
change made in export and import duties 
since the changes made as a result of the 
budget for 1948-49 has been the increase 
in the export duty on raw jute to 20 
rupees per standard bale of 400 pounds. 
The East Bengal excise tax of 2 annas per 
maund was, however, simultaneously dis- 
continued. In the middle of March it 
was announced that jute may be ex- 
ported to the Western Hemisphere and 
to other hard currency countries without 
export license. 

The long-awaited statement on Indus- 
trial Policy was announced on April 2. 
Foreign capital will be ‘“‘welcome” in 
Pakistan under the condition that Paki- 
stan nationals participate in the admin- 
istrative and technical aspects of the in- 
dustry and be given an opportunity to 
subscribe 51 percent of the capital in 
some industries and 30 percent in others. 
An assurance is given that a “reasonable 
proportion” of any profits made may be 
remitted to the countries from which 
the capital is drawn. Under the an- 
nounced policy, the Central Government 
intends to play the major role in plan- 
ning industrial development. Industry 
in general is to be encouraged, and em- 
phasis will be placed on fabricating 
Pakistan’s jute, cotton, and hides and 
skins. With the exception of public utili- 
ties, the industries are to be privately 
owned and operated. 

High-level meetings with India are 
now being held in Calcutta to discuss 
the situation caused by termination on 
March 31 of the standstill agreement be- 
tween Pakistan and India and the re- 
cent imposition of restrictions by both 
Dominions on the movement of goods 
between them. The problem is to ar- 
rive at a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment regarding (a) the supply by each 
Dominion of the essential requirements 
of the other, (b) the transit of imported 
goods intended for one Dominion 
through the territory of the other, and 
(c) protection of communal minorities. 
In connection with (a), an agreement 
was made in March in the important 
field of cotton, whereby India is to sup- 
ply 12 bales of cloth and yarn for 29 
bales of Pakistan raw cotton. To en- 
courage the movement of raw cotton to 
India in implementation of the agree- 
ment, exporters must ship six bales to 
India before they will be permitted to 
ship four bales to other countries. These 
restrictions do not apply, however, to 
shipments of short-staple cotton to 
hard-currency countries. This agree- 
ment has not led to much exchange, in 


view of the fact that the prices offereg 
by Indian cloth merchants have been 
high and substantial export and im. 
port duties have been imposed. 

In the field of finance, relations be. 
tween India and Pakistan have been 
more constructive. India and Pakistan 
have agreed that the Reserve Bank of 
India will continue to be the banking 
and currency authority for Pakistan un. 
til July 1, 1948, at which time the Re. 
serve Bank of Pakistan will start 
functioning, and that there will be no 
exchange contro] between India ang 
Pakistan at least until that date. On 
April 1, 1948, unique Pakistan coins in 
the same denominations as circulate jn 
India were put into circulation. On the 
same date “overprinted” currency notes 
were also issued. The Government of 
Pakistan has reported that subscriptions 
up to April 3, 1948, for the new Pakistan 
Government bonds have amounted to 
318,397,800 rupees. 

In the field of air transport, too, a 
satisfactory agreement has been nego- 
tiated by India and Pakistan. This 
agreement, however, has not been made 
public, because, to become effective, it 
must be ratified by the respective goy- 
ernments. 

In the field of domestic economic 
policy the most important developments 
since the beginning of March have been 
(a) the extension by the Pakistan Leg- 
islature on March 10, 1948, of the war- 
time controls on the production and 
distribution of eight commodities, 
namely, cotton, wool, paper, foodstuffs, 
petroleum machinery, coal, iron and 
steel, and mica; (b) the actual establish- 
ment of the Pakistan Refugee Rehabili- 
tation Finance Corporation to lend 
money to refugees at law rates of in- 
terest. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTS OF SHORT-STAPLE COTTON 
LICENSED FREELY 


Permits valid to August 31, 1948, will be 
granted freely upon application to the Tex- 
tile Commissioner, for exports of all short- 
staple cotton to dollar and hard-currency 
countries, according to an announcement 
from Karachi. Price controls on cotton have 
been abolished, and the export duty has been 
increased to 60 rupees (about $18) a 400- 
pound bale. 


O1L EXPELLERS LICENSED FOR EXPORTATION 


Manufacturers of oil expellers in Pakistan 
will be allowed to export during 1948 a large 
proportion of their production, provided the 
manufacturer’s place of business is located 
in Pakistan. Oil expellers are manufactured 
in the Provinces of Sind and West Punjab. 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


Increased rates of import duty on a num- 
ber of commodities were put into effect on 
April 1, 1948, by the Government of Pakistan. 
The following table shows the old and new 
rates for the Standard Rate of Duty, which 
is the rate applying to imports from the 
United States. 
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Commodity Previous rate of duty Present rate of duty 


9.75 rupees* per hundredweightt | 20 rupees per hundredweight 
plus one-fifth of this duty. 
12.6 rupees per hundredweight 


Sugar, excluding confectionery 


gear ider, ¢ 21 rupees per hundredweight. 
Ale, beer, porter, cider, and other fermented | 
Jiquors: ; Par | 
n barrels or other containers containing 27 
ounces or more, | 
In bottles containing less than 27 ounces but 
not less than 20 ounces. 
In bottles containing less than 13% ounces 
but not less than 10 ounces. 
In bottles containing less than 634 ounces 
put not Jess than 5 ounces, 
In other containers 
Wines, not containing more than 42 percent of 
proof spirit . 
Champagne and other sparkling wines 


1.125 rupees per imperial gallont_| 1.3125 rupees per imperial gallon. 
| 


3 annas* per bottle ..| 8.5 annas per bottle. 


1.5 annas per botth | 1.75 annas per bottle. 


9 pies* per bottle 10.5 pies per bottle. 


1.5 rupees per imperial gallon 1.75 rupees per imperial gallon. 


19.6875 rupees per imperial] gal- 
lon. 
11.25 rupees per imperial gallon 


23.625 rupees per imperia! gallon. 


Other sorts asl 
Spirits (other than denatured spirit): | 
Brandy, gin, whisky, and other sorts of | 56.25 rupees per imperial gallon 
spirits not otherwise specified, including of the strength of London 
wines containing more than 42 percent of proof. 
proof spirit. : 

Liqueurs, cordials, mixtures, and other 
preparations containing spirit not other- 
wise specified: 

Entered in such a manner as to indicate 


13.5 rupees per imperial gallon. 
67.5 rupees per imperial gallon of 
the strength of London proof. 


75 rupees per imperial gallon 90 rupees per imperial gallon, 


N 


(Ss 
Bitter 


Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 


N 


Drugs 


Entered in such a manner as to indicate 


N 


Perfur 


Rum 


Tobacco manufactured, not otherwise specified 


Cigars 


Cigarettes 


that the strength is not to be tested, 
ot so entered * 


ee footnote 1 at end of table.) 


§ 
ot so entered 
and medicines containing spirit? 
ot so entered 


that the strength is not to be tested. 


ned spirits 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 


Mineral o 
ing poin 
Motor spi 


il (except motor spirit) having a flash- 


t below 100° F 
rit 


. by Abel's close test. 


Leather saddlery, harness, trunks, and bags 


Leather cloth, including artificial leather, and 
other manutactures of leather not otherwise 
specified 


(See {¢ 


Boots and 


otnote 3 at end of table. 
shoes. 


| 
| 


56.25 rupees per imperial gallon 
of the strength of London 
proof. | 


75 rupees per imperial gallon 


56.25 rupees per imperial gallon | 
of the strength of London 
proof, 


48 rupees per imperial gallon 


34.8 rupees per imperial gallon 
of the strength of London 
proof. 

60 rupees per imperial gallon or 
25 percent ad valorem, which- 
ever is higher, plus one-half of 
the total duty. 

56.25 rupees per imperial gallon 
of the strength of London 
proof 

8 rupees per pound . 

30 percent ad valorem plus 7.5 
rupees per pound. 


30 percent ad valorem plus 18.75 
rupees per 1,000 or 7.5 rupees 
per pound, whichever is higher. 


7.5 rupees per pound 
3 annas per imperial gallon 


12 annas per imperial gallon 
30 percent ad valorem 
do 


25 percent ad valorem or 6 annas 
per pair, whichever is higher, 
plus one-fifth of the total duty 


67.5 rupees per imperial gallon of 
the strength of London proof. 


90 rupees per imperial gallon. 


67.5 rupees per imperial gallon of 
the strength of London proof. 


56 rupees per imperial gallon, 


40.6 rupees per imperial gallon of 
the strength of London proof. 


60 rupees per imperial gallon or 
25 percent ad valorem, which- 
ever is higher, plus four-fifths 
of the total duty. 

67.5 rupees per imperial gallon 
of the strength of London 
proof. 

9.375 rupees per pound. 

30 percent ad valorem plus 7.5 
rupees per pound plus one-fifth 
of the total duty. 

30 percent ad valorem plus 18.75 
rupees per 1,000 or 7.5 rupees 
per pound, whichever is higher, 
plus one-fifth of the total duty. 

9 rupees per pound, 

4 annas per imperial gallon. 


1.125 rupees per imperial gallon. 
40 percent ad valorem. 
Do. 


25 percent ad valorem or 6 annas 
per pair, whichever is higher, 
plus three-fifths of the total 





duty. 
Wireless reception instruments, apparatus and 
parts, including valves, amplifiers, and loud 
speakers which are not specifically designed 
for purposes other than wireless reception or 
are not original parts of and imported along 
with instruments or apparatus so designed 
Having a landed cost not exceeding 150 
rupees 
Having a landed cost exceeding 150 rupees do 
Motor cars, taxi cabs, parts and accessories ex- 
cept tires and tubes 


60 percent ad valorem 70 percent ad valorem. 


80 percent ad valorem. 


Having a landed cost not exceeding 7,500 | 45 percent ad valorem 524% percent ad valorem. 
rupees 
Having a landed cost exceeding 7,500 rupees do 60 percent ad valorem. 


Motorcycles and motor scooters and parts and do 
accessories (other than tires and tubes except 
parts and accessories Which m iv also be used 
for motor cars 


524 percent ad valorem 


*At current rates of exchange, the rupee is valued at approximately $0.30, the anna at $0.01875, and the pie at $0.0015625 

tHundred weight = 112 pounds; imperial gallon=1.2 U. 8. gallons. 

' Provided that the duty on any article included in the spirits items above shall in no case be less than 374% percent 
ad valorem (previous duty) and 45 percent ad valorem (present duty); and provided that where the unit of assessment is 
the imperial gallon of the strength of London proof, the duty shall be increased or reduced in proportion as the strength 
is greater or less than London proof 

? If the duty is levied under proviso (a) to this item, the alternative ad valorem rates should be respectively 24 and 36 
percent (previous rates) and 28 and 42 percent (present rates). 

’ Provided that (a) on any article chargeable under the spirits items above with the lower rate of duty, the duty levied 
shall in no case be less than 30 percent ad valorem (previous duty) and 36 percent ad valorem (present duty) and on any 
article chargeable under these items with the higher rate of duty, the duty levied shall in no ease be less than 45 percent 
ad valorem (previous duty) and 54 percent (present duty); provided also that (6) where the unit of assessment is the 
imperial gallon of the strength of London proof, the duty shall be increased or reduced in proportion as the strength is 
greater or less than London proof. 


types of raw hides: Buffalo hides (except 
calfskins) arsenicated or salted; cow hides 
(except calfskins) arsenicated or salted; raw 
goatskins (except kidskins); and raw sheep- 
skins (except lambskins). 


NEw Export DuTIES IMPOSED 


A duty of 10 percent ad valorem has been 
imposed on cotton seed exported from 
Pakistan, and on exports of the following 


May 22, 1948 


Commodity Controls 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAusTIC Sopa, SOAP, AND 
TIRES CONTROLLED 


The distribution and transportation of 
caustic soda, tires, tubes, and imported 
soaps within Pakistan is now allowed 
only by authorized firms, except under 
special circumstances, according to a 
press notice issued by the Government 
of that Dominion. The movement and 
sale of these commodities by other im- 
porters or dealers are allowed in special 
cases and under a written permit from 
the Director General of Supplies and 
Disposals, who also has the authority 
to fix provincial quotas. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN PALESTINE’S IMPORT-LICENSE 
SYSTEM 


As a result of the removal of Palestine from 
the sterling area, the Palestine authorities 
have issued new instructions relative to im- 
port licenses for goods entering that country, 
according to a dispatch dated March 9 from 
the United States Embassy in London. The 
following is a summary of the new regula- 
tions: 

“Import licenses issued before February 
22, 1948, are declared invalid except for 
that portion of the license for which con- 
firmed credit has been opened. Goods 
arriving in Palestine under import licenses 
which have been invalidated by this new 
order will be released from customs only 
on production of documents showing that 
shipment was made before March 13, 1948. 

New applications for licenses for goods 
shipped after that date will be considered 
only if terms of payment are against let- 
ters of credit. It is emphasized that new 
applications for licenses will not be con- 
sidered where the terms of payment are: 
(a) Cash against documents; (b) cash on 
delivery; (c) on current account. 

Imports which have already been re- 
ceived on consignment (including consign- 
ments in bond) must be declared before 
March 22, 1948, to the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange or transfer of currency will not 
be considered. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated April 17, 1948) 


Panama’s business seems to have 
adopted a “wait and see” policy pending 
presidential elections in May. In April, 
inventories were heavy, and bank col- 
lections fair but with a tendency to slow 
up. The president of the Panama City 
Chamber of Commerce stressed prudence 
and good will as a way out of the slump 
which he characterized as a return to 
normalcy after abnormal war activity. 
He offered the following measures as a 
foundation for Panama’s future econ- 
omy: (1) Initiation of selective immigra- 
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tion from agricultural countries and the 
settlement of such immigrants in the 


most fertile agricultural areas of 
Panama; (2) construction of feeder 
roads from main highways into agricul- 
tural regions; (3) establishment of a 
free trade zone in Colon and, if success- 
ful, on the Pacific coast as well. 

The agricultural high spot was the 
National Fair held in the city of David 
in the western Province of Chiriqui from 
March 17 to 21. A feature of the Fair 
was a veterinary exhibit assembled and 
prepared by the United States Consult- 
ing Veterinarian to Panama. All of the 
major veterinarian supply houses of the 
United States were represented, and em- 
phasis was placed upon those animal 
diseases in Panama which are transmis- 
sible to man. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry inaugurated its 
land-distribution program on March 7, 
1948, when 3,509 hectares were distrib- 
uted. During the National Fair at David 
farmers in that locality were given titles 
to plots of land totaling 5,000 hectares. 
This program was expected to continue 
as new properties of the Government 
were made available to the Ministry of 
Agriculture for distribution. 

A United States Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Specialist arrived in 
Panama to work with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. His work 
will be coordinated with that of the pres- 
ent United States Agricultural Mission to 
Panama. 

During March, imports were valued at 
$3,419,751—an increase of $713,939 over 
those of February when imports totaled 
$2,705,812. Customs duties totaled 
$612,075. 

In March, a commercial radio broad- 
casting station began operations in 
Panama City under the name of “Radio 
Continental,” and the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Co. in Panama City an- 
nounced direct telephone service to Eng- 
land for the first time since the end of 
the war. 

The first Lockheed Constellation air- 
plane ever to fly the flag of the Republic 
of Panama landed at the Tocumen Na- 
tional Airport on March 13, after a flight 
from New Jersey. This plane is the first 
of a fleet of Constellations with which 
Lineas Aéreas de Panama, Panama’s 
newest air-line company, expects to be- 
gin passenger service from Panama to 
Lisbon and Rome. On March 2, the Com- 
pahia Panamena de Aviacion, S. A., an- 
nounced inauguration of direct domestic 
air flights between Panama City and 
Bocas del Toro. 

The Panama Canal announced wage 
increases varying between 2 and 20 cents 
per hour for 7,200 employees as a corol- 
lary to the new salary schedule which 
became effective February 29. 
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The new Panamonte Hotel was opened 
on March 1 in Boquete, Chiriqui. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry established the Of- 
fice of Commissioner General of Tourism 
(Comisionado General de Turismo) and 
announced plans for developing tourism 
as an important national industry. 
Steamship travelers visiting the Isthmus 
during February exceeded the January 
figure by approx'mately 2,000. Air travel 
into and out of the Canal Zone Airport 
was heavy in February, with 4,354 pas- 
sengers departing and 4,149 arriving. 

In answer to newspaper reports that 
the Republic of Panama was seeking a 
loan of $25,000,090 from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, the Presi- 
dent of Panama announced that his 
administration sought no foreign loans 
because it did not wish to increase the 
external debt at this time. 

The Bank of Urbanization and Re- 
habilitation (Banco de Urbanizacion y 
RehabilitacioOn) reported that it was im- 
possible to continue making loans to pri- 
vate persons for Home building because 
the Bank had a large sum, amounting to 
$1,200,000, already invested. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CATTLE: TARIFF QUOTA ESTABLISHED 


Authorization to import 4,000 fattened 
cattle into Panama at a rate of duty re- 
duced from $50 to $1 each, plus a 5 percent ad 
valorem consular duty charge, was granted 
to the Sociedad Ganadera Nacional, S. A., 
provided a check for the total amount of 
the duty is deposited with the Ministry of 
Finance and Treasury 1s a guaranty that the 
importation wil be effected within 1 year, by 
a resolution (No. 3) dated February 14, 1948, 
and reported by the Embassy at Panama City 
on February 16, 1948 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT TAX ON LIVE ANIMALS ESTABLISHED 


A tax of 1.50 guaranies for each bovine or 
€quine animal sold or exported and a tax of 
0.50 guarani for each sheep or hog sold or 
exported was established in Paraguay, among 
other taxes, by the new business income tax 
law (decree-law No. 25,769) announced in the 
press of April 13, 1948, and reported by the 
U. S. Embassy at Asuncion in a report dated 
April 23, 1948. 

These export taxes became effective 15 days 
after the promulgation of this decree-law. 


IMPORTS BY NATIONAL SUBSISTENCE 
ADMINISTRATION SUSPENDED 


The importation of merchandise into 
Paraguay by the National Subsistence Ad- 
ministration has been suspended by decree 
No. 25875 of April 6, 1948, according to a 
United States Embassy report from Para- 
guay dated April 9, 1948. 

The preamble to this decree states that the 
import trade should be a private activity, and 
that the Government intends to stimulate 


the development and expansion of proper 
commercial and industrial activity; that the 
Government’s economic policy is to guaran. 
tee and assure the free exercise of labor ang 
of any mercantile activity, as a means of 
increasing the national income and the 
standard of living of the people; and that it 
is desirable to avoid, so far as possible, State 
competition in commercial activities. 


Peru 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated May 7, 1948) 


The 1948 foreign-exchange budget js 
estimated at $138,900,000 as against 
actual receipts of exchange of $137,500.- 
000 and exchange sales of $131,500,000 in 
1947. During the first quarter of 1943 
banks’ foreign-exchange purchases from 
exports amounted to $31,700,000, or 
$3,000,000 less than it was estimated 
would be available. Sales during the 
same period aggregated $28,500,000, 
$6,200,000 below the forecast for the 
quarter. 

Foreign-exchange purchase permits 
granted during the first 3 months of 
1948 totaled $29,600,000, or only about 
$1,000,000 more than actual sales by all 
banks. Purchase authorizations during 
the like period of 1947 amounted to 
$32,800,000. Merchandise imports ab- 
sorbed 83.7 percent of exchange permits 
in the January—March period of 1948, as 
compared with 88.9 percent in the like 
period of 1947. 

Dollar receipts in the free exchange 
market during the first quarter of 1948 
totaled $3,500,000 as compared with sales 
of $3,400,000. Free market exchange 
selling quotations remained steady at 
about 14.30 soles per dollar throughout 
April. 

The upward trend in prices and in the 
cost of living continued during the first 
3 months of 1948. The wholesale price 
index rose from 393 in December to 412 
in March, or 5 percent; the cost-of-living 
index advanced from 344 to 366 or more 
than 6 percent. 

By a Supreme resolution of April 16, 
1948, a commission was appointed to in- 
troduce economies in the 1948 national 
budget through the readjustment of 
civilian governmental personnel. 

The Superintendency of Foreign Com- 
merce announced on April 4 that during 
the month of April a quota system for 
imports would be established and that 
applications for licenses for specific com- 
modities would be received in accord- 
ance with notices to be published from 
time to time. The quotas are being es- 
tablished in corporation with commit- 
tees formed under the auspices of the 
National Society of Industries, the Na- 
tional Mining and Agricultural Societies, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
representative groups. 
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A Supreme decree of April 13 modified 
the function of the National Council of 
Foreign Commerce. Henceforth, the 
Council will act only in an advisory ca- 
pacity to review decisions of the Super- 
intendency of Foreign Commerce. The 
Council will exercise this function only 
as long as assistance is required by the 
Ministry of Treasury and Commerce. 
New regulations for the operation of the 
Superintendency of Foreign Commerce 
will be issued by the Ministry of Treas- 
ury and Commerce. 

Imports in February 1948 totaled 
42,422 metric tons valued at 103,736,842 
soles, as compared with 57,808 metric 
tons valued at 78,909,287 soles in Febru- 
ary 1947. Exports in February 1948 
amounted to 150,242 metric tons valued 
at 82,251,331 soles as against 115,882 
metric tons valued at 53,065,884 soles in 
February 1947. 

The Paramount International Thea- 
ters Corp. inaugurated its new motion- 
picture theater, Paramount Tacna, in 
Lima on April 1. The theater seats 2,000, 
is air-conditioned, and is reported to be 
the most modern and _ best-equipped 
cinema in South America. 

On April 15 Panagra resumed its daily 
scheduled flights with DC-—6 aircraft. 
This daily is known as La Inter-Ameri- 
cana and runs from Buenos Aires to 
Miami. 

The airport at Pisco was inaugurated 
during the month of April. This air- 
port, which has 6,000-foot runways, will 
serve as the principal alternate for the 
Limatambo airport at Lima. 

Early in April a Braniff International 
Airways DC-—4 arrived in Lima with com- 
pany personnel and members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on a famil- 
jarization flight. The company plans to 
inaugurate its regularly scheduled opera- 
tions in the very near future, probably 
in June, operating from Houston, Tex., 
to Lima, Peru, via Habana, Cuba; 
Panama; and Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

United States pharmaceuticals hold 
the dominant position in the Peruvian 
market. German products naturally dis- 
appeared during the war and Swiss 
pharmaceuticals gained some ground 
during this period and are now second in 
importance to United States products. 
Other countries supplying the Peruvian 
market are France, Argentina, and 
Great Britain. A large British firm is 
registering a general line of pharmaceu- 
ticals of British manufacture for sale in 
Peru. 

On April 19 a fire occurred in the 
Casapalca mine of the Cerre de Pasco 
Copper Corp. Information is still in- 
complete, but it is reported that 53 men 
lost their lives and that property damage 
was great. The output of this mine will 
be much below normal for a consider- 
able period of time. The Casapalca is 
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one of Peru’s most important producers 
of lead, zinc, silver, and copper. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR FEES To BE COLLECTED AT 
DESTINATION 


By a decree of April 15, 1948, published in 
the Diario Oficial of April 16, 1948, the 
Peruvian Government modified the decree 
of March 11, 1948, which regulated the col- 
lection of consular fees. According to the 
new decree, the Peruvian customs and not 
the Consuls abroad are to collect the con- 
sular fees covering shipments to Peru which 
are to be paid for with free-market exchange. 
All other stipulations of the decree of March 
11, 1948, which were published in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1948, remain 
in effect. 


CHANGES IN TRADE CONTROL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The United States Embassy in Peru has 
reported that by decree of April 13, 1948, the 
Peruvian Government shifted certain re- 
sponsibilities and duties among the organi- 
zations exercising control over the country’s 
foreign trade. The provisions of the new de- 
cree are as follows: 

(1) The National Council of Foreign Com- 
merce (Consejo Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior) is to act as an advisory board and is 
to review the decisions of the Superintend- 
ency of Foreign Commerce (Superintendencia 
de Comercio Exterior) in accordance with 
regulations which may be issued; 

(2) The National Council of Foreign Com- 
merce is to exercise the aforementioned func- 
tions only as long as assistance is required by 
the Minister of Treasury and Commerce un- 
til normal trade and exchange conditions 
are reestablished; and 

(3) The Minister of Treasury and Com- 
merce is to issue the regulations which may 
be required for the operation of the Super- 
intendency of Foreign Commerce. 

According to its preamble the decree was 
issued because it was desirable to define the 
advisory character of the National Council 
of Foreign Trade; to prepare for the re- 
establishment of normal trade conditions; 
and because it has become necessary that 
rules and regulations for the control of 
foreign trade be issued immediately. 

The decree also states that any provisions 
of the decree of January 21, 1947, regarding 
the control of foreign trade conflicting with 
the provisions of the new decree are abro- 
gated. The context of the decree of January 
21, 1947, was published in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 15, 1947. 


Poland 


Commercial Laws Digests 
INCOME-TAX DECREE AMENDED 


Effective April 1, 1948, the Polish in- 
come-tax decree was amended to provide 
rates ranging from 1 percent for annual 
incomes of 108,000 to 120,000 zlotys to 22 
percent for incomes of 800,000 to 900,000 
zlotys. On earnings exceeding 900,000 
zloyts annually, the tax on the amount 
above 900,000 zlotys is 30 percent. 

An employer paying to an individual 
worker a wage or salary not exceeding 
150,000 zlotys annually is obliged to pay a 
supplementary tax in addition to the tax 


deducted from the worker’s earnings. 
This supplementary tax ranges down- 
ward from 4,200 zlotys to 480 zlotys, the 
amount decreasing as the wage increases. 
On salaries up to 108,000 zlotys the tax is 
4,200 zlotys, whereas on annual wages of 
140,000 to 150,000 zlotys the tax is 480 
zlotys. 

A surtax will be assessed on earnings 
of single persons having no children, if 
such earnings exceed 240,000 zlotys an- 
nually, and on the earnings of persons 
who have been married more than 2 
years and who are childless if such earn- 
ings exceed 320,000 zlotys annually. 


Portugal 


Exchange and Finance 


BuDGET FoR 1948 APPROVED 


The estimated annual budget for 1948 was 
passed by the Portuguese National Assembly 
in December 1947, and published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of December 29, according to a 
report of April 12, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy in Lisbon. 

Total budgetary receipts for 1948 were es- 
timated at 5,550,634,000 escudos, compared 
with 5,274,643,000 escudos in the 1947 bud- 
get. (1 escudo=approximately 4 cents in 
U. S. currency.) These were divided into 
ordinary receipts, totaling 3,887,859,000 escu- 
dos for 1948, compared with 3,466,329,000 es- 
cudos in 1947, and extraordinary receipts of 
1,662,775,000 escudos in 1948, compared with 
1,808,314,000 escudos in 1947. 

Total estimated budgetary expenditures for 
1948 were 5,549,454,000 escudos, compared 
with 5,273,693,000 escudés in 1947. These 
were separated into ordinary expenditures of 
3,886,679,000 escudos for 1948, compared with 
3,453,680,000 escudos for 1947, and extraor- 
dinary expenditures of 1,662,775,000 escudos 
for 1948, compared with 1,820,013,000 escudos 
in 1947. 

The estimated amounts set aside in the 
1948 budget for defense expenditures were 
781,571,000 escudos for the Ministry of War 
(which includes 28,341,000 escudos for the 
air service), representing an increase of 52,- 
458,000 escudos over the 1947 estimate, and 
479,537,000 escudos for the Ministry of the 
Navy, representing a decrease of 26,470,000 es- 
cudos from the 1947 estimate. 

The only noteworthy changes made in tax- 
ation for budgetary purposes were a decrease 
in inheritance taxes on small estates in Por- 
tugal, and an increase in the basis of the tax 
assessment on rural property. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


WARTIME PAYMENTS VALIDATED 


In a precedent-setting decision rendered 
April 8, 1948, the Philippine Supreme Court 
held that wartime payments made to the 
Bank of Taiwan to liquidate obligations to 
banks of allied nationals were fully valid. 
By a vote of 7 to 3 the Court ruled that: 

(1) The Japanese military administration 
under international law had power to order 
liquidation of allied banks; 

(2) The sequestration and liquidation of 
allied bank assets by the Japanese was not 
confiscation; 
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(3) Payments made during the Japanese 
occupation to the Bank of Taiwan by debtors 
of allied banks satisfied their obligations to 
the allied banks to the full extent of such 
payments; 

(4) The allied banks adversely affected 
can seek recourse from the Japanese Govern- 
ment for indemnity by virtue of validated 
wartime payments; and 

(5) Japanese war notes were legal tender 
during the Japanese occupation, having 
value at par with the Philippine peso. 

Early in 1946 a decision of the Manila 
Court of First Instance held the Philippine 
National Bank liable for wartime accounts, 
and this decision was never appealed to the 
Supreme Court. The Bank, moreover, was 
instructed by the Philippine Government to 
honor accounts transferred to the Bank of 
Taiwan. There is no information at present 
available which would indicate that, because 
of the recent Supreme Court action, the 
Philippine National Bank will change its 
policy. The China Banking Corporation is 
the institution involved in the recent 
decision. 


Seychelles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PATCHOULI LEAVES: EXPORTATION 
REGULATED 


All exports of patchouli leaves from Sey- 
chelles have been placed under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture, by an official 
notice published in the Seychelles Govern- 
ment Gazette of January 12, 1948, and pre- 
sumably effective on that date. 

All shipments of patchouli leaves are now 
subject to license and prior inspection and 
examination by the Director of Agriculture. 
If examination of patchouli leaves prepared 
for shipment reveals that the oil content is 
less than 40 liters per ton or that foreign 
leaves or extraneous matters are contained 
therein, the Director may refuse to license 
the shipment. 


Siam 


Exchange and Finance 


CHANGES WITH RESPECT TO TRANSFERABLE 
ACCOUNTS 


The Bank of Siam has announced several 
changes with respect to the “Siamese Trans- 
ferable Accounts,” which were set up in a 
number of branches of foreign banks operat- 
ing in England, for the purpose of making 
transfers of sterling to countries in the Con- 
vertible Sterling Group. (See ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 29, 1947, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1948.) According to an amendment 
dated February 11, 1948, the Bank of Asia 
for Industry and Commerce should be deleted 
from the list of authorized banks to which 
facilities of transferable accounts have been 
extended. 

Other amendments indicate that the list 
of countries to which the transferable ac- 
count system applies should be modified as 
follows: Italy and the Vatican City deleted 
on February 16, 1948; Uruguay deleted on 
March 8, 1948; and Poland added on March 
13, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIED ANTI-MALARIAL EXEMPT FROM 
IMPORT DUTY 


By notification dated December 23, 1947, 
the Director General of the Siamese Customs 
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specifies ‘‘Atabrine’’ Quinacrine Hydro- 
chloride for oral administration, made by the 
Eli Lilly Co., as a medicine for curing 
malaria, and exempts this medicine from 
import duty under Item 50 (b) of the Cus- 
toms Tariff Act (No. 6) 2489 (1946). Certain 
other medicines for the treatment of malaria 
were previously exempted. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 7, 1947.) 


SURRENDER OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PRO- 
CEEDS From TEAK Exports No LONGER 
REQUIRED 


Effective March 31, 1948, exporters of teak 
from Siam are no longer required to sur- 
render the foreign-exchange proceeds of their 
exports, according to Directions to Author- 
ized Banks No. 12, dated April 12, 1948. Au- 
thorized banks are requested to inform their 
exporter clients accordingly. 

These directions were consequent upon the 
issue of the Notification of the Minister of 
Finance, dated March 26, 1948, which stipu- 
lated that holders of United States dollars, 
pounds sterling, or any other currency speci- 
fied by the Ministry of Finance, acquired from 
teak exported after March 31, and authorized 
banks purchasing such exchange should not 
be required to sell the foreign exchange in- 
volved to the Bank of Siam. The Ministry 
of Finance Notification was published in the 
Royal Siamese Government Gazette No. 64, 
Volume 17, dated March 30, 1948. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BLANKETS, RvuGS, AND BLANKETING: DUTY 
SUSPENSION WITHDRAWN 


The suspension of import duties on South- 
ern Rhodesia has been withdrawn and the 
full duties reimposed on blankets, rugs, and 
blanketing by a Government notice published 
in the Southern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette on February 6, 1948. The duties on 
these items had been partially suspended 
since February 7, of the preceding year. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 
1947, for the announcement of the duty 
suspension. | 


IMPORT CONTROLS REGULATIONS EXTENDED 
TO Goops OF ADDITIONAL HARD-CuUR- 
RENCY COUNTRIES 


Southern Rhodesia’s strict import and 
foreign-exchange controls, which were im- 
posed on September 19, 1947, on imports 
from the United States and other specified 
countries, have been extended to goods com- 
ing from Argentina, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Belgian Congo, and the Belgian Trusteeship 
of Ruanda-Urundi, Portugal and it posses- 
sions, Sweden, and Switzerland, effective from 
April 9, 1948. The effect of this new action 
by the Southern Rhodesian Government is 
to make imports from practically all hard- 
currency countries subject to the licensing 
and exchange requirements of that colony. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 8, 1947, for details of the import- 
control regulations announced by the Gov- 
ernment of Southern Rhodesia on September 
19, 1947.] 





Since VJ-day, 371 branches in China of 
foreign business firms have filed regis- 
trations in accordance with the Company 
Law of China, 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW SALES TAX ESTABLISHED 


A sales tax of 20 percent ad valorem has 
been established in Sweden on certain com- 
modities by royal decree No. 85 of March 5, 
1948, effective July 1, published in Svyens, 
Forfattningssamling of March 12. The fo}. 
lowing commodities are subject to this new 
tax: 

Rugs containing silk; knotted rugs of woo] 
or other animal hair, except rugs where the 
number of knots per square meter does not 
exceed 25,000; articles of gold, silver, or platj- 
num, also with mounted pearls or stones, not 
being articles intended for technical use, or 
plate, pipe, or thread; pearls and corals, un. 
mounted; precious stones, unmounted; syn- 
thetic stones, other than industrial dia. 
monds, “bijouterie” wares of real pearls, rea) 
corals, or precious stones; phonograph mech. 
anisms in radio phonographs; and phono- 
graphs and phonograph mechanisms. 

The sales tax provides also for a tax of 1 
crown each on phonograph records, 

These taxes are not collected on articles 
previously sold in Sweden to consumers; on 
badges or medals of gold, silver, or platinum 
when distributed without payment as signs 
of merit; on phonograph records provided 
only with spoken text, intended for educa- 
tional purposes; or on phonograph records 
produced singly. 

On the importation of rugs the following 
special taxes are collected in crowns per 100 
kilograms: 

Rugs containing silk, 10,000; knotted rugs 
of wool or other animal hair, except rugs 
with 25,000 knots at the most per square 
meter, 1,000 to 4,000, depending upon the 
number of knots per lineal meter. 


GASOLINE: SUPPLEMENTARY CONSUMPTION 
TAX REIMPOSED 


A supplementary tax of 0.27 crown per liter 
has been imposed in Sweden on imported and 
on domestically manufactured gasoline, ef- 
fective April 1, 1948, by royal decree No. 81 
of March 5, 1948, published in Svensk For- 
fattningssamling of March 12. With the im- 
position of this supplementary tax, gasoline 
is now subject to a total consumption tax of 
0.45 crown per liter. 

(A previous supplementary tax of 0.25 
crown per liter had been canceled as of 
January 1, 1946.) 


MoToR-FUEL OILS: SUPPLEMENTARY CON- 
SUMPTION TAX REIMPOSED 


A supplementary tax of 0.20 crown per 
liter has been imposed in Sweden on motor- 
fuel oils, effective April 1, 1948, by royal de- 
cree No. 83 of March 5, 1948, published in 
Svensk Forfattningssamling of March 12. 
With the application of this supplementary 
tax, motor-fuel oils are now subject to a 
total consumption tax of 0.34 crown per liter. 

(A previous supplementary tax of 0.16 
crown per liter had been canceled as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1946.) 


Luxury TAX ON SPECIFIED COMMODITIES 
REVISED AND INCREASED 


Effective March 1, 1948, the luxury tax col- 
lected in Sweden on confectionery of all 
kinds, essences and extracts, tooth powder, 
tooth paste, cosmetics, toilet water, and per- 
fumes, has been revised and the rates in- 
creased for most items by royal decree No. 66 
of February 27, 1948, published in Svensk 
Forfattningssamling on the same date. The 
new rates, in percent ad valorem, are as fol- 
lows (former rates in parentheses) : 
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Candies and confectionery, 60 (40); es- 
sences and extracts intended for the prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverages, 100 (75); tooth 

wder and tooth paste, 20 (20); face powder, 
rouge, and lipstick, 75 (75); preparations for 
treatment of nails, eyebrows, and eyelashes, 
75 (20); perfumes, mouthwash, hair lotions, 
toilet water, hair removers, and bath salts, 
40 (20); shampoos, 20 (20); chemical com- 
pressors and accessories, intended for use in 
permanent waving, 40 (—). 

{For previous announcement of this tax, 
which was established on May 26, 1941, see 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 7, 1941.] 


TURN-OVER TAX ABOLISHED 


By royal decree No. 86 of March 5, 1948, 
published in Svensk Forfattningssamling of 
March 12, the Swedish general turn-over tax 
of December 13, 1940, as amended, collected 
at a rate of 20 percent ad valorem on Certain 
products, will be abolished as of June 30, 
1948. 

The products affected are certain kinds of 
rugs and shoes; articles of gold, silver, or 
platinum; pearls and corals; radio phono- 
graphs; field glasses; cameras; pocket watches 
of gold or platinum; phonographs and 
phonograph records; bags, brief cases, wal- 
lets, and purses of leather or skin or of tex- 
tiles containing silk or fine metal thread; 
trunks, suitcases, hat-boxes, and other lug- 
gage made of leather or skin; and auto- 
mobiles and heavy motorcycles, on which the 
rate is 5 percent ad valorem. 


Union of 


South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


BANKING AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE SITUA- 
TION 


During recent months, considerable in- 
terest has been evidenced on the part of 
foreign traders in the financial position of 
the Union of South Africa. Worthy of note, 
therefore, is the enlightening review of the 
banking and foreign-exchange situation pre- 
sented by the South African Minister of 
Finance before the House of Assembly on 
March 10, 1948. 

Revealing the fact that the Union was still 
in a very strong position, the Minister stated 
that the gold reserves of the Union, amount- 
ing to £187,117,000 at the end of 1947, were 
reduced by £80,000,000 on February 14, 1948, 
when this amount was transferred to the 
United Kingdom under the Gold Loan Act. 
According to the Minister, however, substan- 
tial reserves of foreign exchange are still 
available, in addition to current gold produc- 
tion, and should the Union's gold reserves 
fall below £100,000,000 the Government could 
request the United Kingdom to repay in 
sterling such part of the loan as would be re- 
quired to meet South Africa’s sterling com- 
mitments. Such a contingency is not an- 
ticipated, however, so long as the inflow of 
foreign capital continues, and if the Union's 
adverse balance of trade is reduced. 

The Minister also revealed that the Re- 
serve Bank's holdings of foreign exchange 
had increased from £16,273,000 to £60,690,000 
during the year 1947. This was contrary to 
expectations, in view of the heavy imports 
of goods and other demands on the Union's 
foreign-exchange resources. This increase in 
foreign exchange was attributed to the heavy 
inflow of capital, totaling about £80,000,000, 
most of which was British. This foreign 
Capital came in (1) as capital for invest- 
ment, including the net investment in local 
Securities through the Stock Exchange, (2) 
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as repatriation or reduction of sterling bal- 
ances held by South African concerns as 
working balances in anticipation of oversea 
commitments, and (3) as “hot money” seek- 
ing a safe refuge and lying idle on deposit 
with the commercial banks. 

Although the Union Government wel- 
comes capital for development in the Union, 
the Minister pointed out that the Govern- 
ment does not welcome “funk” money which 
merely seeks a refuge in South Africa and 
thus increases the inflationary danger in 
the Union. In this connection he observed 
that consultations were being held between 
the Union and the United Kindom Govern- 
ments regarding measures to be taken to 
stop the outflow of “funk” money to the 
Union. 

Seven days after the Minister of Finance 
delivered his speech, new regulations were 
made effective to restrict the remittance of 
money to the Union by residents in the 
sterling area. Until further notice, South 
African banks in London will sell South 
African currency only against resident ster- 
ling or sterling-area currencies for certain 
specified types of current and capital trans- 
actions which serve a legitimate purpose in 
trade and investment. Any transactions 
falling outside the prescribed types of trans- 
actions will require prior approval of the 
South African Reserve Bank, and must be 
submitted to them with full details. 

After the new regulations were announced, 
the Minister of Finance stated that it was 
not intended to establish rigid control over 
the transfer of capital to South Africa, but 
to set forth Government policy in general 
terms. The Commercial banks were asked 
merely to exercise discretion when dealing 
with transfers of capital, for outside capital 
is essential to further development of South 
Africa. 

Informed quarters in the Union of South 
Africa believe import restrictions may be 
avoided if the adverse balance of trade is 
reduced in 1948, as is anticipated. The ad- 
verse balance of merchandise trade between 
the Union and the United States totaled 
approximately £75,631,000 for 1947, according 
to United States statistics. The Government 
has been reluctant to impose import restric- 
tions unless the foreign-exchange position 
makes it necessary. Such action does not 
appear imminent, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment in meeting the adverse balance of 
trade can utilize the current gold production 
of almost £100,000,000, and the sterling 
balances of £67,000,000, and also may call for 
repayment in sterling of needed amounts 
from the £80,000,000 gold loan to Britain. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
APPROVED: EFFECTIVE DaTE To BE PRo- 
CLAIMED BY GOVERNER GENERAL 


The Governor General on March 27, 1948, 
approved a bill previously passed by the 
South African Parliament enabling the 
Union Government to apply the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which was 
concluded at Geneva on October 30, 1947. 
The Agreement is to be applied either pro- 
visionally or definitively by a future procla- 
mation of the Governor General with effect 
from the date of such proclamation, An- 
nouncement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
will be made as soon as word is received that 
the proclamation has been issued. 

{A complete schedule of the items affected 
in the South African tariff with the rates be- 
fore the Agreement and under the Agreement 
will be released in the near future by the 
Department of Commerce, as part of ts pub- 
lication series entitled “Report on Geneva 
Tariff Concessions.”’ | 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
MILK RATION INCREASED 


The Ministry of Food anounced re- 
cently that effective April 25 the non- 
priority milk allowance was increased 
from 2% pints to 3% pints weekly for 
each person. Children between 1 and 5 
years of age now receive 7 pints a week, 
and special amounts also are available 
for invalids. This is the usual seasonal 
increase at this period of the year. 

It was announced simultaneously that 
a temporary increase in the chocolate 
and sweets ration also became effective 
on April 25, with this ration being in- 
creased from 3 ounces to 4 ounces per 
week. 


Exchange and Finance 


EMIGRANT’S CONCESSION PLAN 


The amount of currency which residents 
of the United Kingdom emigrating to a coun- 
try outside of the sterling area may transfer 
for their own use there has been reduced 
from £5,000 to £1,000 in the case of applica- 
tions lodged with the United Kingdom banks 
on or after April 9, 1948. This amount will 
be transferable in four annual instalments 
of £250; transfer in larger instalments and/or 
over a shorter period will not be permitted. 

At the end of the 4-year period emigrants 
will, on application, be regarded as resident 
in their new country for the purposes of 
the United Kingdom Defence (Finance) Reg- 
ulations, Thereafter any nonsterling assets 
they may still possess may be placed at their 
disposal, subject to certain restrictions. 
Furthermore, their remaining sterling capital 
will stay in the United Kingdom, but any in- 
come thereon or from other sources in the 
United Kingdom will be transferable to them. 
Any balance remaining on their sterling bank 
account will be treated as capital and there- 
fore as not transferable, but emigrants will 
be allowed to invest it and to receive the in- 
come resulting therefrom. 


AcID MONOCHLORACETIC EXEMPT From KEY 
INDUSTRY DuTyYy 


The British Government has issued an 
order exempting imports of acid monochlor- 
acetic from Key Industry duty for the period 
March 3, 1948, through August 19, 1948. 


DRAW-BACK OF DUTIES ALLOWED ON 
CAMEOS OF SHELL 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
issued an order for the allowance of draw- 
back of duties on “cameos of shell, imported 
without mounts, of size and shape suitable 
for jewelry or imitation jewelry,” which are 
exported in the same state as imported. 
The rate of draw-back will be equal to the 
amount of duty chargeable under part I of 
the Import Duties Act, 1932, and will be ef- 
fective from April 12, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM KEY- 
InDUsTRY Duty 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order, the effect of which is to exempt the 
following chemicals from key-industry duty 
for the period from April 1, 1948, through 
August 19, 1948: Acid phthalic anhydride; 
alcohol butyl, normal; butyl acetate; phthalic 
anhydride; methyl acrylate. 
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Import Duty ON MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 
REVOKED 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
effective from May 3, 1948, which revokes 
the ad valorem import duty of 300 percent 
imposed in August 1947 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 23, 1947) on im- 
ports of exposed motion-picture films. The 
order restores the rate of duty (5d. per linear 
foot) in force previous to August 6, 1947. 


IMPORTS OF CALCAREOUS CEMENT SUBJECT 
TO INDIVIDUAL ImporT LICENSES 


The British Board of Trade has revoked 
the open general license previously granted 
for imports of calcareous cement, ground and 
unground, consigned from any country. Ef- 
fective April 8, 1948, individual licenses are 
required on shipments from all countries. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BUTTER: Export QuoTA To BE 
ESTABLISHED 


The Import-Export Control Commission of 
Uruguay has been authorized by a decree 
dated April 16, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 22, 1948, to establish an 
export quota of up to 120 tons of butter. 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR MEAT ESTABLISHED AND 
DuTy-FREE IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
AUTHORIZED 


A quota of 58,500 metric tons of meat to 
be exported from Uruguay has been estab- 
lished for 1948, according to a Uruguayan 
decree, according to a report dated April 8, 
1948 from the Embassy at Montevideo. The 
decree also exempts cattle imported into 
Uruguay for fattening and breeding purposes 
from customs duties and surtaxes, but speci- 
fies that they will remain subject to the 
sanitary regulations in force. 


IMPORT QUOTA FOR TIN PLATE AUTHORIZED 

The Uruguayan Import Export Control 
Commission has been authorized by a de- 
cree of April 2, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 22, 1948, to import 5,000 tons 


of lithographed, irregularly printed tin plate 
of United States origin. 

The decree also provides that this com- 
modity will receive the same customs treat- 
ment as unprocessed tin plate, namely, sub- 
ject to the lower duty of 9 percent of the 
official valuation of 0.10 peso per kilogram. 


SucarR: DuTy-FREE IMPORT QUOTA 
AUTHORIZED 
By a decree dated April 15, 1948, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 22, 1948, the 
Bank of the Republic has been authorized to 
import into Uruguay free from customs 
charges 10,000 tons of crystal sugar from 
Brazil at $113 a ton f. o. b. Brazilian ports. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated April 2, 1948) 

The high level of business and indus- 
trial activity in Venezuela continued dur- 
ing March, with ample supplies avail- 
able of most commodities, except sani- 
tary ware, reinforcing bars, and other 
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construction materials. Imported ce- 
ment is available and is being used to 
cover approximately 70 percent of the 
construction industry’s requirements. 
Current supplies of fats and oils are 
ample, following the receipt of 2,000 tons 
of copra from Mozambique, but a short- 
age in the last half of the year is antic- 
ipated unless the present allocation of 
oleaginous materials is increased. Im- 
proved retail sales of textiles, particu- 
larly in higher-priced lines, such as bro- 
cades and silks, were reported, as well as 
an increased demand for men’s imported 
ready-made suits and haberdashery 
items. Trade sources reported stronger 
consumer demand for household laundry 
and ironing equipment glassware and 
chinaware. Price movements for food- 
stuffs, clothing, and other consumer 
items, and for rents, continued to reflect 
an upward trend. Retail prices for basic 
foodstuffs during March 1948 were sub- 
stantially higher than those prevailing 
during the corresponding month of 1946, 
with increases ranging from 83 to 233 
percent in selected items. 

Port congestion at La Guaira remained 
serious, ships being required to wait 
many days to unload, but conditions at 
Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo were re- 
ported to be substantially improved. 
Construction was begun of new port 
facilities at La Guaira designed to double 
existing capacity. The Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana contracted for the pur- 
chase of two 10,000-ton cargo vessels, to 
be constructed in Montreal by a Cana- 
dian firm. 

Petroleum crude production continued 
to rise, setting a new high average of 
1,318,032 barrels daily during the week 
ended March 8. Drilling operations con- 
tinued at record levels. Construction of 
new Creole and Shell refineries on the 
Paraguana Peninsula showed steady 
progress despite a tight material situa- 
tion. In addition to new contracts 
signed with Creole, Mene, Grande, and 
Socony during the past 2 months, l-year 
contracts for the purchase of Govern- 
ment royalty crude at premiums over 
old contract prices were signed with the 
Texas Petroleum Co. and Shell-Group 
operating companies. All major pro- 
ducing companies now have signed col- 
lective labor contracts with the Federa- 
tion or Petroleum Workers. A proposal 
for the construction of a topping plant, 
utilizing Venezuelan-Argentine capital, is 
under consideration by the Venezuelan 
Government. Byproducts obtained from 
this operation would be exported to Ar- 
gentina. 

Purchases of all foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank exceeded sales by 
$8,217,351 during February and by $11,- 
293,687 during the first 2 months of 1948. 
Dollar purchases exceeded sales by 
$8,218,920 in February and by $11,472,- 
281 during the 2-month period. The 


Bank's holdings of earmarked gojgq 
abroad were increased during Februg 
by $15,000,000 to a total of $73,598,769. 
Reserves of dollar exchange and gold, as 
of February 29, 1948, were equivalent to 
$227,092,749. With petroleum royalty 
income at a new high, Government reve. 
nues in February exceeded expenditures 
by 3,487,246 bolivares (the bolivar equals 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency), 
Although Federal expenditures for the 
first 8 months of the fiscal year (July 1, 
1947, through February 29, 1948) ex. 
ceeded revenues by 96,693,943 bolivares, 
considerable extra income during the 
coming months will be derived from ree. 
ord petroleum production at current high 
prices and contract sales of royalty ojj 
to local producers at premiums ovVer old 
contract prices. 

Collections were reported as generally 
satisfactory in March, with merchants 
emphasizing reduction in present large 
inventories in some lines and settlement 
of outstanding obligations rather than 
placing new orders abroad. 

Additional air-transport facilities were 
provided by the scheduling of a new sery- 
ice by British International Airlines from 
Maiquetia to Curacao and Trinidad, and 
by the establishment of a new local air 
line Rutas Aéreas Nacionales, S. A. 
(Ransa), for hauling freight. Following 
an exchange of notes between the United 
States and the Venezuelan Government, 
a Civil Aviation Technical Mission of 
CAA will be assigned to the Venezue- 
lan Ministry of Communications. Safety 
awards from the Inter-American Safety 
Council were received by TACA and 
Avensa for their operations during the 
past year. 

A contract for approximately 48,000,- 
000 bolivares was signed on March 30 be- 
tween the Venezuelan Ministry of Com- 
munications and the Swedish firm Tele- 
fonaktiebolaget L. M. Ericsson for ex- 
pansion and complete modernization of 
Venezuela’s telecommunications system. 
The contract involves large-scale instal- 
lations of telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems throughout the country over a pe- 
riod of 8 years and linking of Caracas 
with communications centers in various 
parts of the world. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-FREE STATUS OF PRINTED BOOKS 
CLARIFIED 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported the publication of Resolution No. 
291 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, 
clarifying the duty-free status of printed 
books. Under the terms of the Resolution, 
tariff item 459-I, covering books of science, 
arts and crafts, has been revised to include 
literary works of biography and fiction. 

Item 459-I now reads as follows: “Item 
459-I—Books of science, arts and crafts. 
Note: This classification includes biographies, 
novels, stories, and other books, which under 
a broad interpretation may be considered 
as works of literary art. FREE.” 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CLOSING OF BRITISH COMPANY 


A loss of £967,700 reported by Miles 
Aircraft (British) in 10 months of 1947 
reportedly was due to the necessity of 
selling aircraft at a loss. Consideration 
is now being given to the gradual closing 
of the aircraft section with a view to 
having another manufacturer take over 
the contracts and partially completed 
aircraft. 

The duplicating-machine and foun- 
tain-pen sections of Miles, both of which 
are operating at a profit, are to become 
parts of a company to be formed by Miles 
creditors. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF LONG-RANGE EMPIRE 
AIRCRAFT, U. K. 


The British Ministry of Supply has 
announced that general specifications for 
Long-Range Empire aircraft have been 
sent to five aircraft manufacturers, 
three of whom have shown interest in 
the project. 

Specifications for the Long-Range Em- 
pire aircraft, also for the Medium-Range 
Empire Constellation-type which Bristol 
Aeroplane, Ltd., will construct, are as 
follows: 





Medium- 
Range 
Empire 


Long- 
Range 
Empire 


Item 


pounds ©, 000 11, 000 
Passengers number 30 32 
Range miles 4, 500 2, 500 
Speed __. do ! 300-350 2320 


Pay load 











At 30,000 feet 2 At 20,000 feet 


The engine for the Long-Range Em- 
pire aircraft may be of a new type. 

Work on some of the new propeller- 
turbine engines may be stopped in view 
of the belief that too many models are 
being developed. 

Consideration is being given to the 
conversion of 16 Tudor I planes to the 
Tudor IV long-nosed type. A decision 
on the Tudor II will be held in abeyance 
pending receipt of a report of the Court- 
ney Committee. 





Principal wood exports from the 
Dominican Republic during 1947 included 
8,843 metric tons of pine, 2,538 tons of 
lignum vitae, and 1,276 tons of mahogany. 


May 22, 1948 





Chemicals 
NITRATE OUTPUT, AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Nitrogen Works is now 
in full production, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Output of nitrates 
is sufficient for the manufacture of 16,- 
600 metric tons of fertilizer monthly. 


BRAZILIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The National Alkalies Co., Brazil, was 
organized in 1944 to establish at Cabo 
Frio an industry to produce caustic soda 
and soda ash. The project has not gone 
beyond the planning stage, but the Gov- 
ernment is taking measures for concrete 
development, according to the President’s 
message to the Brazilian Congress. The 
firm’s capital has been doubled to $5,000,- 
000, and it is understood that negotia- 
tions are under way to obtain a loan of 
$7,500,000 for the purchase of machin- 
ery. It is hoped to start construction in 
1948. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHEMICAL PLANTS 
PLANNED, BURMA 


Governmental consideration is being 
given in Burma to the establishment of 
a chemical plant to be operated in con- 
junction with a paper factory. Plans in- 
clude the establishment of a salt works, 
a sulfuric-acid unit with a daily capacity 
of 30 to 50 tons, and a caustic soda and 
chlorine plant. 


SuRVEY OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, CHINA 


The Export-Import Board and the 
chemical trade of China have completed 
a survey to determine the extent to which 
the market can be supplied by domestic 
production. It is understood that recom- 
mendations will be made to prohibit the 
importation of a number of chemicals 
manufactured in the country. 


CaustTIc-SopA OUTPUT INCREASED, EGYPT 


Production of caustic soda by the 
Egyptian Salt & Soda Co., Ltd., has been 
increased to the maximum of its Wady 
Natrun factory, according to the firm’s 
latest annual report. 


PHOSPHATE-ROcK IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Spanish imports of phosphate rock 
from French Morocco, Spain’s major 
source of supply, slumped to token 
amounts in 1947. Imports from other 
sources, including the United States, 
were larger, but the total volume was 


relatively small and covered only a frac- 
tion of the Moroccan loss. Conse- 
quently, superphosphate output dropped 
sharply. 


Coal 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Coal production in the Netherlands 
Indies amounted to 287,722 metric tons 
in 1947. The output at mines in the 
archipelago is shown in the accompany- 
ing table, with comparative figures for 
1940. 

No great improvement in output by the 
Southern Sumatra mine is to be antici- 
pated until new railway equipment can 
be imported, but it is hoped that produc- 
tion can be raised to 350,000 or 400,000 
tons in 1948. In East Borneo, mines are 
located on a river above Samarinda and 
can be reached by ocean-going vessels. 
It is expected that their output in 1948 
can reach the prewar level of about 
160,000 tons. 

Although the Netherlands Indies was 
a coal-exporting country before the war, 
the locally produced subbituminous coal 
is not adequate for all purposes, so that 
higher-grade coal was regularly im- 
ported to a limited extent. In 1947, con- 
sumption of high-grade coal was re- 
stricted to a minimum to economize for- 
eign exchange. According to prelimi- 
nary data now available, the value of 
imported coal averaged about $34.75 per 
metric ton. 


Netherlands Indies Coal Production in 1947 
{In metrie tons] 


| 


Location and mine 1947 1940 
Sumatra: 
Ombilin_____- : Pn n.a.| 577,616 
Boekitasem _ __-. 162,738 | 847,835 
Borneo A 
Oost Borneo Mij--- : 70, 901 | 161, 712 
Loa Boekit \ : 64, 080 
Loa Teboeth-- oe | 20, 263 
Toeajan i | 14, 660 
Parapatan__.- 30, 100 |. resets 
Rantaupandjang- Sacra 286, 400 
Native diggings 15, 500 36, 856 
Total 287, 722 | 2,009, 422 


n. a., not available. 





In January 1948, about 644,000 proof 
gallons of Scotch whisky were exported 
to the United States as compared with 
306,000 gallons in January 1947. 
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Electrical 
quipment 


NEw POWER PROJECT, WINDSOR, CANADA 


Work will start soon on a steam-gener- 
ating power plant in Windsor which is 
said to be the largest in Canada, having 
an ultimate capacity of 320,000 horse- 
power (240,000 kilowatts). Construc- 
tion of the plant and installation of the 
first two 80,000-horsepower units will 
cost $21,000,000. The size of the Windsor 
project may be gaged from the fact that 
at Niagara Falls the Ontario Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission obtains just over 
500,000 horsepower. 

As soon as the plant in Windsor is 
ready to be placed into operation, prob- 
ably 2 or 3 years hence, the change-over 
from 25 to 60 cycles will be effected. 
Southwestern Ontario and the Detroit 
area will be a complete 60-cycle unit, 
which in case of emergency can be of 
great value to either Windsor or Detroit. 


DATA ON APPLIANCE AND SUPPLY INDUSTRY, 
CANADA 


Output of 266 Canadian firms in the 
electrical appliance and supply industry 
increased 1.8 percent in value in 1946 
to $234,572,653 from $230,531,874 in 1945. 
Nearly all of the Canadian firms which 
manufacture equipment for use in the 
generation, transmission, and utilization 
of electricity are included. Fifty of the 
firms are in Quebec, 184 in Ontario, 13 in 
Manitoba, 3 in Alberta, and 16 in British 
Columbia. 

Production of electric generators and 
parts in Canada had a total value at the 
works of $1,623,544 in 1946 compared 
with $4,212,407 in 1945; electric storage 
batteries were valued at $9,572,737 in 
1946 compared with $10,104,188 in 1945; 
electric wires and cables of all kinds, 
$39,434,000 in 1946 and $36,241,676 in 
1945; electric motors and parts, $18,593,- 
177 and $14,961,678; and wiring devices 
(sockets, switches, and outlets) ,$7,055,789 
and $5,240,395. 

The Canadian electrical appliance and 
supply industry during 1946 employed 
250 percent of the number of employees 
similarly employed in 1936. Salaries 
and wages in 1946 totaled $74,500,000, 
an increase of 280 percent during tho 
decade. Gross selling value of the prod- 
uct increased from $72,000,000 in 1936 to 
$235,000,000 in 1946. (In 1926, 15,246 
employees produced $70,000,000 worth of 
products. ) 

The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
produced 98 percent of the total value of 
output in 1946 and 1936, but the increase 
in volume of production and number of 
employees was 23 percent greater in the 
Province of Quebec than in Ontario. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 
EXPORTS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The growing importance of the fish- 
eries of British Honduras to the export 
trade of that country is almost entirely 
attributable to the United States market 
for lobsters. Exports of lobsters and 
lobster tails rose in value from $86 in 
1945 to $6,742 in 1946 and $19,070 in 
1947. 

The total value of marine-product ex- 
ports from British Honduras in 1947 
amounted to $33,000, a gain of 144 per- 
cent as compared with exports of $13,500 
in 1946. 

LARGE NORWEGIAN CATCH 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the total catch of the Norwegian fish- 
eries in 1947 wag about 1,058,700 metric 
tons, with a total value of about 296,- 
000,000 crowns (1 Norwegian crown 
about $9.2016 United States currency). 
The catch was as large as any of the best 
years prior to the war and was 233,800 
tons larger than in 1946. The value of 
the catch was the highest ever recorded— 
96,000,000 crowns more than the 1946 
catch. 

The record 1947 catch was brought 
about mainly by the large yield of the 
winter herring and cod fisheries. 


Fruits 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF PINEAPPLES AND 
PRODUCTS 


Cuban exports of pineapple and pine- 
apple products in 1947 were slightly 
smaller than in 1946 but amounted to 
150,000,000 pounds net, or 61 percent 
more than the annual average in the 
prewar years 1935-39. The 1947 exports 
had an unprecedented value of $8,500,- 
000—several times more than in prewar 
years. 

The United States in Cuba’s principal 
market for fresh and processed pine- 
apple. In 1947 it took 63,900,000 kilo- 
grams net (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
valued at $7,800,000, or 94 percent of the 
quantity and 92 percent of the value of 
Cuba’s total pineapple exports that 
year. Canada in 1947 continued to be 
Cuba’s second market for pineapple prod- 
ucts. Its takings of pineapples (fresh, 
canned in juice, barreled in brine) and 
pineapple juice amounted to 3,400,000 
kilograms, valued at about $420,000. 

In November 1947, however, owing to 
a shortage of dollar exchange the Cana- 
dian Government prohibited the impor- 
tation of fresh and canned fruits, but 
later lifted the ban on the canned prod- 
uct and instituted import quotas for it. 


Canadian imports in 1948, consequently 
will be limited. 

Other countries taking Cuban pineap. 
ple products in 1947 were Belgium, which 
took 636,352 kilograms, valued at $243 . 


038, of pineapple canned in juice and | 


sirup; and the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Argentina, which together took 106,595 
kilograms, valued at $30,092. 


DATE PRODUCTION AND Exports, IRag 


Date production in Iraq in the 1947-43 
season amounted to about 300,000 long 
tons, of which 155,000 tons comprised the 
Basra crop and the remainder the 
Euphrates Zahdi. 

All of the cased dates from Basra, 
totaling about 2,000,000 cases, have been 
exported by the concessionaire and its 
established licensed exporters. For the 
first time Basra Liwa dates were shipped 
to Germany under the auspices of the 
British Ministry of Food. The depressed 
state of the United States market is 
causing apprehension among date circles 
as date exports to the United States de- 
creased sharply from 20,196 tons in 
1946-47 to 13,800 tons in 1947-48. 

Total exports of dates from Iraq dur- 
ing the 1946-47 season amounted to 
220,000 long tons, of which the principal 
markets were India, 49,000 tons; Great 
Britain, 39,000 tons; United States, 21,000 
tons; Syria and Lebanon, 14,000 tons: 
Egypt, 10,000 tons, and Algeria, 11,000 
tons. Iraq’s annual exports are said to 
amount to 75 percent of the world’s total 
supply. 

Exports from Iraq for the period mid- 
September 1947 to the end of January 
1948 amounted to 167,319 tons. That 
compares favorably with the figure for 
the corresponding 1946-47 period when 
152,946 tons were shipped abroad. Ex- 
portation of dates will continue until 
June 1948, and it is estimated that about 
240,000 tons will be exported this season. 


OUTPUT, STOCKS, AND EXPORTS OF PICKLED 
GREEN OLIVES, SPAIN 


It is reported that some 116,000 hogs- 
heads (18,560,000 gallons) of green olives 
have been pickled from Spain’s 1947 olive 
crop. Of these, about 60,000 hogsheads 
(9,600,000 gallons) are queen olives; 
52,000 (8,320,000 gallons) are manzanilla 
olives; 2,200 (352,000 gallons) moron 
olives; 200 (32,000 gallons) “azofairon” 
and “perdigon” olives (small or under- 
sized queen and manzanilla olives, re- 
spectively); and about 1,600 (256,000 
gallons) ripe olives. Some 50,000 hogs- 
heads (8,000,000 gallons) of queen olives 
and about 44,000 hogsheads (7,040,000 
gallons) of manzanilla olives are consid- 
ered to be suitable for export to the 
United States. The quality of the 1947 
green-Olive crop is considered good as & 
whole and almost free from blemishes. 

Stocks of green pickled olives, accord- 
ing to trade circles, may be estimated at 
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about 20,000 hogsheads of queen olives 
and about 10,000 hogsheads of manza- 
nilla olives from the 1946 crop and about 
40,000 hogsheads of queen olives and 
39,000 hogsheads of manzanilla olives 
from the 1947 crop, or total stocks of 
60,000 hogsheads of queen olives and 
49,000 hogsheads of manzanilla olives. 

There were unusually large shipments 
of plain and stuffed olives to the United 
States during the first 2 months of 1948, 
as a result of a reduction in prices au- 
thorized unofficially and of the apparent 
depletion of stocks in the United States 
because of a decline in exports during the 
last 4 or 5 months of 1947. 

During January and February 1948 ex- 
ports of pickled green olives to the United 
States amounted to 2,311,508 gallons, 
valued at $3,622,711, approximately 50 
percent of the total volume shipped dur- 
ing 1947 and slightly less than 50 per- 
cent of the dollar value, a consequence 
of reduced prices when compared with 
those of 1947. 

A total of 5,085,279 gallons of olives, 
valued at $10,409,290 were shipped to the 
United States in 1947, as compared with 
9534571 gallons, valued at $19,819,158, 
in 1946, a decrease of about 50 percent. 

In addition to the green pickled olives 
shipped to the United States in 1946, 
about 2,260,000 gallons, valued at $3,460,- 
000, were shipped to other countries. Of 
these, 526,545 gallons, valued at $1,109,- 
000, went to Canada; other importing 
countries were Brazil, Argentina, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, and Portugal. 

In 1947, it is reported that 5,847,500 
gallons of pickled olives, valued at $8,450,- 
916, were shipped to countries other than 
the United States, of which 2,847,325 
gallons valued at $4,141,328 were shipped 
toCanada. Other importing countries in 
1947 were Brazil, Argentina, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Portugal. With the exception 
of Canada, which imports first-quality 
olives, the other importing countries usu- 
ally take inferior grades unsuitable for 
the United States or Canadian markets. 


Grains and Proditcts 
SPAIN’s Rice Crop 

Spain’s 1947 rice crop is calculated at 
216,000 metric tons in the husk, based on 
declared production by growers to the 
Official Rice Syndicate. When milled, 
there is a loss of about 29 percent, leav- 
ing a net production of white rice of 153,- 
360 tons. 

The syndicate estimates that in order 
to cover Spain’s present rice consump- 
tion requirements until the 1948 crop be- 
comes available, it will be necessary to 
import 80,000 tons of rice. 


Veats and Products 
MEAT PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Estimated production of meats in 
Sweden in 1947 was 300,040 metric tons, 
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as compared with 282,100 tons in 1946 
and 300,900 tons in 1937-39. Of the 
1947 production, about 139,700 tons were 
pork. Beef production increased about 
20,000 tons from 1946, because of above- 
normal slaughter in the fall. Stocks on 
January 1, 1948, amounted to 11,540 tons, 
about 9,000 tons larger than a year ago. 
Imports reached 14,100 tons. 

Except for mutton and horse meat, 
which were unrationed, average 1947 
prices were only slightly above 1946. 
Meat controls were tightened on March 
1, 1948. Prospects are for a sizable de- 
cline in beef production this year, and 
a limited increase in pork production 
from 1947, 

Total meat production in 1948 prob- 
ably will not exceed 280,000 tons, and 
will fall short of the 1947 production by 
20,000 to 25,000 tons. This is chiefly due 
to anticipated decline in slaughter of 
cattle, although hog production is likely 
to increase somewhat. 

Cattle slaughter in Sweden is ap- 
proaching the normal rate after a high 
level during the latter half of 1947. The 
number of head slaughtered in January 
1948 was 36,730 as compared with 31,215 
in January 1947. Slaughter was ex- 
pected to remain somewhat above the 
1947 level up to April, but apparently 
farmers have adjusted the size of the 
herds to the feed supplies. During the 
last half of 1948 slaughter is expected to 
be lower than normal, especially if pros- 
pects remain favorable for the feed and 
hay crops. Beef production in 1948 will 
probably fall short of the 1947 production 
by around 20,000 tons. 

Because of increased replacement re- 
quirements, veal production in 1948 may 
decrease about 2,000 tons from that in 
1947, when it was 38,657 tons. 

Inasmuch as the number of sheep de- 
clined in 1947, mutton production in 
1948 is likely to decrease somewhat. 

The number of breeding sows in south- 
ern and central Sweden was 132,245 in 
October 1947 as compared with 115,985 
in October 1946 and 156,306 on the same 
date in 1939. Because of the increased 
weight per hog in 1947, the difference in 
the total number of hogs compared with 
1939 was less than in the case of sows. 
Total hog numbers in October 1947 was 
1,441,573, 96.1 percent of the 1,449,793 
in October 1939. 


Sugars and Products 
CUBAN SuGaR SITUATION 


The 1948 Cuban sugar-grinding season 
started slowly but began volume produc- 
tion at a relatively early date. Grinding 
has proceeded without serious delays, 
and barring early heavy spring rains it 
probably will be finished by mid-June. 

Despite a severe drought during the 
harvesting season and almost unbroken 


high temperatures, a large sugar crop is 
in prospect. Unless spring rains stop 
the grinding, the crop probably will not 
differ greatly in size from the all-time 
record crop of 1947 (6,450,000 short tons). 
As of mid-April sugar output was 15 
percent larger than output a year earlier. 
Sugar yields are running below average, 
but molasses yields (probably influenced 
by relatively high molasses prices) are 
above average. 

Winter plantings of new cane for har- 
vest in 1949 reportedly were small, at- 
tributed partly to the legally fixed high 
level of wages and to the unsettled world 
market outlook. A sharp decline in 
sugar production is expected in 1949. 

Cuban exports of sugar during the first 
quarter of 1948 approximated 1,200,000 
long Spanish tons (raw values) and were 
about 15 percent larger than during the 
first quarter of 1947, according to data 
from the Cuban Stabilization Institute. 
Most of these exports during the first 
quarter of 1948 consisted of 1948 crop 
raws, but they included about 46,000 tons 
of 1948 sugar exported to the United 
States in the form of refined and about 
228,000 tons of 1947 crop sugar, most of 
which was raws exported by the United 
States Army to occupied areas (Germany 
and Japan). 

As the United States made a “global” 
purchase of the 1946 and 1947 Cuban 
crops, over four-fifths of the Cuban ex- 
ports during the first quarter of 1947 
went directly to the United States, and 
only four countries (other than the 
United States) were the destination for 
these exports—United Kingdom, Canada, 
Chile, and Venezuela. The United States 
did not, however, make a “global” pur- 
chase of the 1948 Cuban crop. Hence, 
during the first quarter of this year, 
Cuba exported to more than 20 countries. 

Exports of molasses during the first 
quarter of 1948 reportedly amounted to 
30,000,000 gallons, or nearly 2,000,000 
gallons more than during the compara- 
ble period of 1947. Of the exports in the 
1948 period, the United States took about 
84 percent and the United Kingdom 16 
percent, whereas of the shipments in the 
first quarter of 1947, the United King- 
dom took a much larger share (42 per- 
cent), and Belgium purchased a small 
portion. Nearly all of the exports in 
the first quarter of 1948 were in March 
(17,753,000 gallons); there were none in 
January. 


SPANISH SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Production of sugar in Spain registered 
a sharp drop in the season recently ended, 
according to unofficial figures in the Ma- 
drid press. The 1947-48 output is ten- 
tatively placed at 133,000 metric tons as 
compared with 160,000 tons in the 1946- 
47 season. Although early and mid-sea- 
son prospects were good, severe insect at- 
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tacks late in the season reduced the crop 
of sugar beets, which brought about the 
decline in sugar output. 

Beet sugar accounted for 118,000 tons 
and cane sugar 15,000 tons of the output 
in the 1947-48 season. 

For years prior to the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War (1936) the total out- 
put of sugar approximated 250,000 metric 
tons annually and on two occasions ex- 
ceeded the 300,000-ton mark. 

Scattered information indicates that 
plantings of sugar beets will swing up- 
ward this spring (1948) despite the dis- 
appointing crop last fall. Weather has 
been favorable for planting and for seed 
already in the ground. Insects are the 
problem, and the final 1948-49 output 
probably will depend largely on the sever- 
ity of their attacks during the growing 
season. 


SWEDEN’sS SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Production of raw sugar in Sweden in 
1947 from domestically grown sugar beets 
is estimated at 250,000 metric tons as 
compared with 290,000 tons in 1946. The 
decline is attributed to reduced acreage 
and relatively low yields due to drought. 
The 1948 supply deficit estimated at about 
50,000 tons of raw sugar can be met to 
some extent by reducing the stocks. Im- 
port requirements with present rations 
may be estimated at from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 tons, of which 25,000 tons have been 
secured in a trade agreement with Den- 
mark. 


Tea 


TEA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MOZAMBIQUE 


Production and trade in tea is a rising 
industry in Mozambique. For the past 
20 years, the area devoted to tea culture 
in Mozambique has shown a remarkable 
increase. In the 1924-25 agricultural 
year 494.2 acres were under tea cultiva- 
tion, whereas in 1945-46 tea plantations 
totaled 13,500 acres. 

Annual production of tea, for con- 
sumption and export, is about 1,750 tons. 
As a result of lack of fertilizer during the 
war years and the premature plucking 
of leaves from the young plants, the yield 
per acre has decreased from 1,031 to 672 
pounds. 

The bulk of the leaves harvested is 
converted into black tea, although a few 
hundred pounds of green tea usually are 
obtained each year. Thus in 1944 pro- 
duction of green tea for consumption 
in Portugal and Portuguese colonies 
amounted to 1,040 pounds. 

Annual exports of Mozambique’s teas 
are slightly more than 1,000 tons, and 
the four main producers of tea in that 
colony state that they are in a position 
to export abroad some 1,500 tons of tea 
with a tendency to increase their output 
by 10 to 15 percent within the next few 
years. 
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General Products 


DOMESTIC POTTERY ON SALE IN BERMUDA 


Domestically made earthernware has 
been placed on sale in the retail shops 
of Bermuda for the first time in the his- 
tory of the colony. The pottery plant is 
small and is operated by a Polish resi- 
dent. Pottery making is not likely to 
become an important industry in Ber- 
muda. However, the products are at- 
tractive and may find a ready sale among 
United States tourists. They are made 
of a combination of British and Ber- 
mudian clays. 

No other handicraft articles, except 
limited quantities of cedar novelties such 
as tie racks and book ends, are produced 
in Bermuda. 


BRISTLE Exports, CHINA 


Declarations of bristle shipments at 
Shanghai, China, mainly representing 
execution of earlier contracts, continued 
into March fairly strong but slackened 
off at the end of the month; shipments in 
the first part of April fell drastically. 
Shipments in March totaled 291,280 
pounds valued at $474,408—less than the 
February shipments of 307,400 pounds 
valued at $563,585 but greater, by volume, 
than the 1947 monthly average of 222,237 
pounds valued at $553,153. 

The Central Trust and the semigovern- 
mental Szechuen Animal By-Products 
Co. (Koo Chin Kee & Sons), appears to 
have responded more quickly to the busi- 
ness incentives of January and February 
and to have more completely cleared out 
their stocks at that time; in March their 
shipments together constituted only 26 
percent of the total, about 12 private 
firms participating in the month’s busi- 
ness. 

Although the New York market is im- 
proving and commodity prices attained a 
certain stability during the month, pri- 
vate Shanghai business firms do not feel 
optimistic about businesss prospects and 
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Total 665 


New bristle business was discouraged 
in March because of the unusually wide 
spread between the official open-market 
and black-market exchange rates for 


United States From Tientsin, China, 


inve 


continue to consider the competitive pur- 
chasing tactics of the Central Trust as 
the most important factor. 

Shipments during the month of Mare) 
from Shanghai, classified by sizes and 
assortments, together with price ranges, 
are given in the accompanying table 1. 


TABle 1.—Bristle Exports From Shanghaj 
China, March 1948 : 
c No. of cases Prices per 
Sizes and assortments shipped pound, ¢, i. f. 
New York 
Shanghai black 
2” to 6” (#17 WS  US$1.35-2. 9 
214”" to 6” 55 2 3) 
214” to 544" 16 2) 
me My 0.70 
Chungking black 
214” to 6” (#27 250) 2. 15-2, 25 
Riflings 1) 0.83 
2” 110 0.85 
7 we" 100 2. 00-2. H 
24% , S18) 1. 45 
234” 2) 2.4) 
214” to 136 1, 65 
244 tos 6 2.0 
Hankow black 
2” to 3” (#5 1M) 1.40 
2” to 6 (#17 20) 2. 95-3, 30 
Riflings mM) 0. 
3h” to 4" ) 2 
Chungking bleached whit 25 2 &i) 


Potal 


2, 104 


March bristle exports from Tientsin, 
China, to the United States aggregated 
72,957 pounds valued at US$242.951 
(equivalent to 665 cases) compared with 
180,438 pounds valued at US$587,248 
(1,640'5 cases) in February, 173,800 
pounds valued at US$469,985 (1,581 
cases) in January, and 111,100 pounds 
valued at US$262,564 (1,010) cases in 
December. The March average export 
value of bristles shipped to the United 
States was US$3.333 per pound f. o. b. 
Tientsin, compared with US$3.254, 
US$2.704, and US$2.363 in February, 
January, and December. 

Table 2 shows the sizes and assort- 
ments of bristles shipped to the United 
States in March, together with invoice 
prices given in United States currency 
per pound c. i, f. or c. and f. United States 
port. 


Varch 1948 
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$0. 65 
1.63 


$2. 4 to $3.00 
4.20) 


$3. 00 
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United States dollars. Shipments were 
less than half those of February and 
amounted to only 29 percent of the total 
March exports to the United States, com- 
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pared with 51.5 percent of the total 
pristles shipped in February. 

Table 3 shows Tientsin March market 
prices for bristles in relation to New York 
offers for principal qualities. 


TABLE 3.—March Market Prices for Bristles 
in Relation to Offers 


Sizes Tientsin quotations ! no Se 
24" CN $400,000 US$0.92 to 1.05 
214" 1,100,000 2.00 to 2.20 
26-case assort- 1,200,000 to | 4.00 to 4.30 

ment 1,900,000 | 
55-case long 1,900,000 to 7.95 to 8.50 
3,730,000 
55-case short 1,260,000 to 5.20 to 5.50 
2,380,000 
1 Exchange rates for United States and Chinese Na- 
tional dollars were as follow 8: February 29, 1948 Official 
open-market rate, CN$156,000 to US$1; black-market 
rate, CN $280,000; March 30, 1948—olflicial open-market 
rate CN $286,000, black-market rate, CN $606,000. 


CEMENT AND LIME CORPORATION TO MEET 
HAITI’s DEMAND 


A corporation to be Known as the 
Haitian Cement & Lime Manufacturing 
Corp. reportedly will soon be formed by 
private investors in Haiti. It is expected 
that a contract with the Government will 
be signed in the near future. Inasmuch 
as sufficient raw materials are available 
in Haiti, production probably will fill all 
domestic demand, provided necessary 
technical personnel can be supplied. 


HaITI’s HANDICRAFT FLOWN TO MIAMI 


The exportation of Haitian hand- 
made mahogany and sisal articles to the 
United States has become so important 
that two cargo planes per week are 
necessary to insure rapid delivery at 
Miami. 

HANDICRAFT WORKSHOPS IN POLAND 


The number of handicraft workshops 
in the so-called “recovered territories” 
of Poland was reported to be 31,723 as of 
April 1948. The population of these ter- 
ritories was said to total 5,250,000, com- 
pared with a prewar total of 8,810,000 
and a total of 2,076,000 in February 1946. 


POTENTIALITIES OF PRESTRESSED CONCRETE, 
U. K. 


A builders’ exhibition held recently at 
Manchester, England, for the purpose of 
making known to the industry what 
science, research, and enterprise of many 
individual firms have developed, was 
opened by the Minister of Works, who 
Stressed the potentialities of prestressed 
concrete. This is a new material said to 
be resilient like timber and strong like 
steel. It requires only about 20 percent 
as much steel as is used in ordinary re- 
inforced concrete. It also lends itself to 
manufacture by mass-production meth- 
ods of articles varying in size from 
l-inch-thick planks to 10-foot-long 
beams. 

It was stated that this method of re- 
inforcing has been used on the Continent 
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of Europe for some time. It involves 
prestressing or poststressing of the con- 
crete by means of special steel wire on 
which very high tension has been placed 
artificially and maintained by the bond 
of the concrete or by other means. 

Prestressed concrete has been used in 
a large concrete-sleeper program. Plans 
are also under way for production on a 
considerable scale of prestressed con- 
crete joints for dwelling houses. It is 
hoped that prestressed concrete will 
overcome to some extent the difficulties 
caused by the timber shortage and that 
it will help conserve steel. Steps are be- 
ing taken to insure that there is sufficient 
production of the special high-tensile 
wire to meet prestressed concrete re- 
quirements. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS ON CERTAIN CONSUMER 
Goons, U.S. S. R. 


Reduction in state prices of certain 
consumer goods was announced by the 
Moscow press, effective April 10. The 
following were included in the list of 
articles, with the indicated percentage 
reductions: Bicycles, 20 percent; sewing 
machines, 10; ‘“‘Rekord” and “Rodina”’ 
radios, 10; electric loudspeakers, 20; 
phonograph records, 20; accordians, 12; 
opera glasses, 10; pocket and wrist 
watches, 12; silver jewelry and metallic 
ornamental wear, 20; plastic articles, 
20; kerosene stoves and electric hot 
plates, 10, 


Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


U. K.’s IMPORTS 


British imports of gum arabic in Jan- 
uary 1948 totaled 4,325 hundredweight, 
valued at £14,118, compared with 8,105 
hundredweight, valued at £27,165, in the 
corresponding month of 1947, and the 
1938 monthly average of 10,715 hundred- 
weight, valued at £18,054, reports the 
British press. 

Gum-karaya imports into the United 
Kingdom in January 1948 amounted to 
1,326 hundredweight, valued at £10,245, 
against 1,689 hundredweight, valued at 
£15,155, in the preceding year. 

Imports of gum tragacanth into the 
United Kingdom in the first month of 
1948 were only 100 hundredweight, with 
a value of £2,077, compared with 536 
hundredweight, valued at £27,562, in 
the like month of 1947. The monthly 
average during 1938 was 698 hundred- 
weight, value, £13,954. 


Lac RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Indian Central Lac Research In- 
stitute, Namkum, Bihar, is to become 
the world center for lac research, ac- 
cording to plans of the Indian Lac Cess 
Committee. Work already is in progress 


and will cover the field of improved pro- 
duction of crude lac materials and new 
processes and uses. The Committee rec- 
ognizes the need for liaison between the 
institute and lac consumers and for pub- 
licity in foreign markets. Plans have 
been made to demonstrate to villagers 
how to obtain larger quantities of higher- 
grade lac. 


MEXICAN CHICLE PRODUCTION 


The amount of crude chicle gathered 
in the 1947-48 harvest (ended in Febru- 
ary) in the State of Campeche and the 
Territory of Quintana Roo, Mexico, was 
estimated at about 1,500 metric tons. 
The large buyers are said not to be in- 
terested in this chicle at the price asked. 
Unless it is sold, however, operations for 
the 1948-49 season probably will be at a 
low level. Chicle exporters are reported 
to have been granted the right to a sub- 
sidy. 


Leather and 


Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXpPorRTS, ARGENTINA 


During February 1948 Argentina ex- 
ported the following hides and skins 
(January figures in parentheses): 1769,- 
759 cattle hides (542,911); 28,750 horse 
hides (18,500); 54 bales of kidskins— 
about 815 pounds each—(63) ; 1,369 bales 
of about 880 pounds of sheepskins 
(8,495); no pickled hogskins (24 metric 
tons); 827 tons of other pickled skins 
(1,059). 


FEATURES OF REDUNCA-WoOoD EXTRACT, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Redunca-wood extract (Myrtan) is ob- 
tained from the Wandoo tree (Eucalyp- 
tus redunca) which grows in Western 
Australia. Solid extract prepared from 
the wood has a tannin content of 65.1 
percent, according to a British trade 
publication. It is said to yield a slightly 
paler leather than chestnut, and to give 
a solid, firm sole leather when used alone, 
with a slightly greater degree of tannage. 
It contains chiefly pyrogallol tannins, but 
the leather darkens somewhat on ex- 
posure to light. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


The former Province of Bengal in pre- 
partitioned India contributed more than 
one-fifth of the total production of cow- 
hides and 11 percent of goatskins. 
Through the partition, the Province was 
divided and East Bengal became a part 
of the Dominion of Pakistan and West 
Bengal became a Province in the Domin- 
ion of India. 

East Bengal contributes the larger 
proportion of hides and skins, or approx- 
imately 5,144,000 cowhides and 2,117,500 
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goatskins annually, whereas West Bengal 
produces about 1,286,000 cowhides and 
907,500 goatskins. 

As there are no presses for baling hides 
and skins in East Bengal, and the port 
facilities at Chittagong (Pakistan) are 
limited, most of the supplies from East 
Bengal are sent to Calcutta for foreign 
shipment. 

About 300 tanneries are located in 
Bengal, including 256 small Chinese cot- 
tage establishments. Of these about 15 
or 16 are fairly well organized, and 5 or 
6 are run on a large scale. Most of the 
tanneries are in West Bengal. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACT 


During February, Argentina exported 
19,351 metric tons of quebracho extract, 
as compared with 17,422 tons in January, 
and used 1,890 tons and 1,444 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of quebracho extract from 
Paraguay, shipped in transit through 
Argentina, amounted to 1,744 tons in 
February. 


PARAGUAY ’S EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 
To U.S. 


Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States in the first 3 months of 
1948, with values in United States dollars 
in parentheses, included: 10,822 kilo- 
grams of wet salted hides ($6,560) ; 1,060 
kilograms of dry hides ($65,333); 794 
kilograms of skunk skins ($1,000); 46 
kilograms of crocodile skins ($1,064); 
and 412,925 kilograms of quebracho ex- 
tract $49,997). None of these items 
were exported to the United States in 
corresponding months of 1947, with the 
exception of 291,403 kilograms of que- 
bracho extract valued at $49,300. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CONTROLS OVER EXPLOITATION OF FORESTS 
IN BoLivIA 


The Bolivian Government established 
certain controls over the exploitation of 
forest lands in that country by a decree 
promulgated February 23, 1948. In addi- 
tion to reaffirming the continued effec- 
tiveness of certain previous regulations 
concerning the exploitation of forests, it 
stipulates that agriculturalists must re- 
ceive from their respective departmental 
prefects permission for cutting trees in 
order to clear the land for farming. 
Firms exploiting forests commercially 
must receive previous authorization 
directly from the Ministry of Agriculture 
which is authorized to refuse any re- 
quests for such exploitation that it con- 
siders to be incompatible with the public 
interest. Firms currently exploiting 
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forests must obtain permits for their 
activities under terms of this decree. 

This decree annuls a previous decree 
promulgated on November 29, 1946, which 
granted to owners of forest lands the 
right to exploit their forests as they saw 
fit, without obtaining previous permis- 
sion from the Government. The present 
decree was believed necessary in the in- 
terest of avoiding abuses involved in the 
unscientific and wasteful exploitation of 
forests and of conserving an important 
branch of the natural resources of 
Bolivia. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BRAZIL’S PHARMACEUTICAL IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of pharmaceuticals 
during the second quarter of 1947 in- 
cluded the following: Capsules and 
granules, 9 metric tons valued at 7,353,- 
000 cruzeiros, the United States supply- 
ing the entire amount; medicinal injec- 
tions, 19 tons, 16,358,000 cruzeiros, of 
which 13 tons valued at 12,405,000 cru- 
zeiros were from the United States; or- 
ganotherapeutics, 4 tons, 1,625,000 cru- 
zeiros, 25 percent of the quantity being 
supplied by the United States; ascorbic 
acid and similars, 7 metric tons, 4,295,000 
cruzeiros, the entire amount being sup- 
plied by the United States; and other 
pharmaceuticals, 150 tons, 16,174,000 
cruzeiros, of which 129 tons valued at 
15,192,000 cruzeiros were from the United 
States. 


DECLARED Exports, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first quarter of 
1948 included the following: Senna, 31,- 
360 pounds valued at US$5,643; ginseng, 
4 pounds, $772; rhubarb, 5,600 pounds, 
$1,780; sandalwood, 42 pounds, $82; and 
galingale root, 41,463 pounds, $1,191. 

Declared exports of agar-agar from 
Hong Kong to the United States in the 
first 3 months of 1948 totaled 16,652 
pounds valued at $24,122, and exports of 
gum benzoin amounted to 1,000 pounds 
valued at $2,428. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICALS, 
HUNGARY 


Among the important pharmaceutical 
products to be manufactured by the Alka- 
loid Chemical Works, Hungary, are atro- 
pine, theobromine, papaverine, and 
scopolamine, reports the European press. 


CINCHONA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


At the end of November 1947, 32 
cinchona estates in Java had been taken 
over by the Dutch, the total area of those 
estates being 7,040 hectares. The aggre- 
gate area devoted to cinchona under the 


control of the Dutch in Java amounts to 
12,000 hectares, and 1,200 hectares are 
under the control of the Indonesian Re. 
public. (1 hectare=2.471 acres.) 


Cop-LIVER-OIL EXPORTS, ICELANp 


The value of Iceland’s exports of coq. 
liver oil to the United States in 1947 was 
9,551,000 crowns, a decline of more than 
one-half from the preceding year’s leve] 
of 21,999,000 crowns. (1 crown= 
US$0.154.) 


NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS 


Imports of medicinal preparations and 
drugs into New Zealand from the United 
States during the first 7 months of 1947 
were valued at NZ£54,315. Imports of 
unspecified drugs and chemicals in the 
period under review had a value of 
NZ£280,581. (NZ£1—US$3.2229; average 
1947 rate.) 


CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL HERBS, POLanp 


The area devoted to medicinal-herb 
production in Poland in 1947 totaled 
1,015 hectares, according to the most re- 
cent reports. Included in this total were 
the following herbs: Mustard, caraway, 
valerian, peppermint, and chamomile. 

The Ministry of Agriculture recently 
allocated 2,000,000 zlotys for the Polish 
Herb Association, and 7,500,000 Zlotys 
for the purchase of apparatus and im- 
plements for the cultivation of herbs. 
(100 zlotys=US$1.) 

The largest center for the cultivation 
of medicinal herbs is at Zakrzow, in the 
Province of Slask-Debrowa, where there 
is an electric drying plant. A medici- 
nal-herb cooperative was set up at 
Grudziadz, and investments in this en- 
terprise are expected to amount to l,- 
700,000 zlotys. 


MEDICINAL IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of medicinals dur- 
ing 1947 totaled 438 metric tons, valued 
at 69,665,000 escudos. (1 escudos 
equaled US$0.0403 in 1947.) 


Cop-LIVER-OIL Imports, U. S. 


Arrivals of cod-liver oil in the United 
States during the first 2 months of 1943 
aggregated 405,007 gallons valued at 
$840,163. These shipments came from 
the following countries: Canada, 39,141 
gallons, valued at $109,035; Newfound- 
land, 41,710 gallons, $91,849; Iceland, 
241,163 gallons, $488,858; Norway, 42,123 
gallons, $90,513; the United Kingdom, 
11,000 gallons, $21,797; Chile, 23,619 gal- 
lons, $28,686; and Denmark, 6,251 
gallons, $9,425. 

The United States received a total of 
1,520,247 gallons of cod-liver oil in 1947, 
the value amounting to $3,195,469, as 
compared with 5,228,637 gallons valued 
at $3,326,496 in 1938. The most import- 
ant suppliers in 1947 were as follows 
(with 1938 figures in parentheses): Ice- 
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jand, 624,713 gallons, $1,404,686 (1,102,- 
g25 gallons, $876,460) ; Norway, 379,748 
gallons, $790,555 (1,725,170 gallons, $1,- 
083,291) ; Newfoundland, 256,915 gallons, 
$483,047 (216,790 gallons, $124,820) ; 
Canada, 123,296 gallons, $234,950 (216,790 
gallons, $126,220) ; United Kingdom, 74,- 
950 gallons, $155,938 (630,946 gallons, 
$383,881) . 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL SITUATION, CUBA 


Fears that lower-priced imported edi- 
ble oils would make it difficult to market 
Cuban peanut oil profitably caused local 
growers to reduce their peanut acreage 
slightly in 1947. This, and the damage 
to plantings caused by excessive rains, 
resulted in a harvest of 47,000,000 pounds 
of peanuts and an output of about 11,- 
000,000 pounds of oil, approximately 9 
percent less than that from the 1946 
crop. 

Because total supplies of edible oils 
were smaller in 1947 than in 1946, con- 
sumption decreased to about 21,500,000 
pounds, or 91 percent of the levels estab- 
lished in 1945 and 1946. The needs of 
soap and paint manufacturers were 
nearly met by imports of coconut and 
linseed oils, which exceeded even the 
volume in prewar years. 

Peanut oil was freed from price con- 
trols in July 1947, and the wholesale price 
has risen steadily since that time. Olive- 
oil prices, on the other hand, have fallen 
to about 55 percent of the extremely high 
1947 levels, but are still too high to 
interest most Cuban consumers. Like- 
wise, cottonseed oil cannot be sold readily 
on the Cuban market because of the high 
price relative to soybean oil. 

According to current plans, local pea- 
nut growers and crushers will provide 
Cuba with 11,000,000 pounds of peanut 
oil in 1948, and IEFC (International 
Emergency Food Council) allocations 
may add 20,000,000 pounds of other im- 
ported edible oils. Allocated supplies of 
inedible oils for 1948 to equal to 1947 
receipts, and it may prove impracticable 
for Cuba to import palm oil assigned 
from Portuguese colonies. 


MEXICAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Mexico’s leading imports of vegetable 
oils and related products during 1947 
consisted of copra and coconut oil. 
Copra imports amounted to 10,930 metric 
tons, chiefly from the United States and 
the Philippines. Coconut-oil imports 
totaled 1,327 tons, all from the United 
States, Argentina, and Brazil. These 
imports combined are approximately 
7,885 tons in terms of oil, well below 
Mexico’s IEFC (International Emergency 
Food Council) quota of 12,000 metric 
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tons. Mexico’s quota for 1948 has been 
set at 9,280 tons in terms of oil, prob- 
ably as a result of limited imports in 
1947. 

Mexico imported 2,528 tons of cotton- 
seed from the United States in 1947, for 
planting. Imports of vegetable oils in 
1947 included 573 tons of cottonseed oil, 
mainly from Brazil; 131 tons of linseed 
oil, mainly from Uruguay; and 395 tons 
of olive oil, mainly from Spain. 

Exports of oilseeds from Mexico in 
1947 included 14,057 metric tons of flax- 
seed to the United States, the Nether- 
lands, and France; 662 metric tons of 
peanuts to the United States and Bel- 
gium; and 22 tons of castor-beans to the 
United States. Exports of vegetable oils 
included 2,322 tons of coconut oil to the 
United States and Cuba; 3,357 tons of 
cottonseed oil to the United States; 181 
tons of sesame oil to the United States; 
and 245 tons of castor oil to the United 
States. 

The most likely export during 1948 is 
flaxseed as a result of greatly expanded 
production and limited demand in Mex- 
ico. Exports could equal those of 1947 
and leave adequate supplies, roughly 
equivalent to those of 1945 and 1946. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LITHOPHONE MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


A large metallurgical firm in South 
Australia planned 5 years ago to manu- 
facture lithopone, but production had 
to be deferred. Because of the scarcity 
of this pigment in the Commonwealth, 
the project is being revived, a foreign 
chemical publication states. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR WHITE LEAD, 
BOLIVIA 


Espintbol is completing a paint and 
varnish factory at La Paz, Bolivia. It is 
estimated that the company will require 
4,000 pounds of white lead monthly 
when production gets under way. Pre- 
viously, white lead has been used in Bo- 
livia mostly by small processing plants 
and for various industrial purposes. 


MARKET SITUATION, COSTA RICA 


Although there has been an expanding 
market in Costa Rica for paint and paint 
products, the field is considered highly 
competitive. The competition, however, 
is not so much between the United States 
and other foreign suppliers as between 
various United States firms. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION OF PAINT 


Cuban production of all types of paint 
in 1947 showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 18 percent over that in 1946, de- 
spite a shortage of certain basic mate- 
rials such as titanium and coal-tar pig- 


ments. The trade believes that produc- 
tion in 1948 will remain at approximately 
the 1947 level. 

The market is supplied principally by 
the domestic industry, but certain paints, 
such as automobile finishes and water 
paints, are imported from the United 
States. 


PAINT PRODUCTION, TORUN, POLAND 


The Polish paint factory, Atra, in 
Torun, is making steady progress. In 
1945, production totaled 53 metric tons, 
and in 1947 it increased to 673 tons. Soon 
the plant will begin to export paint to 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 


IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese imports of ready-mixed 
paints in 1947 totaled 887 metric tons, 
valued at approximately $869,000, ac- 
cording to official customs statistics. Im- 
ports of nonprepared paints amounted to 
829 tons, worth $993,000. 


SuppLy SITUATION IN MONTERREY DIs- 
. TRICT, MEXICO 


Production in paint factories in the 
Monterrey district of Mexico is low be- 
cause of the shortage of linseed oil. 
Mostly water paints and those based on 
tar derivatives are being made at present. 

Pigments are scarce and difficult to 
import because of the existing import- 
permit situation. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
SWEDEN 


Paper production in Sweden amounted 
to 1,040,000 metric tons during 1947, com- 
pared with approximately 1,012,000 tons 
in 1946 and 978,000 tons in 1937. Most 
paper mills worked at capacity until op- 
erations were hampered by the rationing 
of electric power in the fall of 1947. 

Domestic consumption was reduced to 
465,000 tons in 1947, from 530,000 tons in 
1946, as a result of legislation brought 
about by a new Swedish foreign-ex- 
change policy. Despite the fact that 
paper production has increased steadily 
during the past 10 years, with the excep- 
tion of the war years, exports declined. 
Domestic consumption, however, has 
nearly doubled in the past 10 years. The 
Swedish Government reduced the 1947 
consumption by tightening domestic 
quotas, and new allotments which became 
effective on January 1, 1948, will further 
reduce home consumption to 411,300 tons 
in 1948, if the present rate of allotment 
is continued throughout this year. 

Based on production and consumption 
data, paper exports were not more than 
575,000 tons in 1947. In 1937, paper ex- 
ports were 664,000 tons. 
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Exports of wood pulp from Sweden to- 
taled approximately 1,735,000 metric 
tons during 1947, compared with 2,200,- 
000 tons in 1937. Chemical pulp ac- 
counted for 1,510,000 tons of the 1947 
pulp exports, and the remainder was me- 
chanical pulp. 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Newsprint imports into Argentina ap- 
proximated 153,000 metric tons during 
1947, according to preliminary data, of 
which nearly 7,000 tons were imported 
by the Argentine Government. The larg- 
est supplier was Canada (38,000 tons) ; 
other important sources were Sweden 
(35,000 tons), Finland (28,000 tons), 
Newfoundland (28,000 tons), and Nor- 
way (23,000 tons). The United States 
supplied about 60 tons valued at $4,894, 
according to United States preliminary 
export statistics. Total newsprint im- 
ports into Argentina in 1946 amounted 
to 142,600 tons. 

Efforts are being made to increase 
domestic paper production. New ma- 
chinery has been ordered and is expected 
to be delivered in 1948. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER SITUATION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Exports of crude rubber from the 
Netherlands Indies in 1947 amounted to 
85,323 metric tons, valued at 67,788,000 
guilders ($25,759,000), according to of- 
ficial statistics. These figures are in- 
complete, however, since they do not in- 
clude shipments from the Republican 
territory of Sumatra or rubber smuggled 
out of Borneo and other territories un- 
der Dutch control. Including shipments 
from these areas, rubber exports from the 
Netherlands Indies in 1947 are estimated 
to have totaled 295,150 metric tons. 

Although only about 33,000 metric tons 
are officially recorded as having been ex- 
ported to the United States, it is believed 
that, in addition, considerable quantities 
of rubber were shipped direct from 
Singapore to the United States. 

Only a small part of the rubber ex- 
ported from the Netherlands Indies in 
1947 was estate grown. Few rubber 
estates were in Dutch hands before the 
July advance. The advance brought 70 
percent of Java’s present rubber area 
and 61 percent of the plantation area 
on the east coast of Sumatra within the 
Dutch lines. Of the 393 rubber estates 
in the reoccupied districts of Java, 171 
had been taken over by the end of 1947, 
and production had been resumed on 90 
estates. Of the 134 rubber estates in the 
reoccupied districts of Sumatra’s east 
coast, 78 had been taken over by the 
close of the year and production had 
been resumed on 46 of them. In Suma- 
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tra, 37 of the processing plants were 
found virtually in running order, 37 were 
readily repairable at moderate cost, and 
only 4 were seriously damaged. Eighty- 
nine of the factories on the estates taken 
over in Java were found practically in 
running order, 49 easily repairable, and 
33 seriously damaged. 

It is difficult to forecast production, 
even in the immediate future, because 
it depends on the speed with which peace 
is restored in the rubber districts, the 
security afforded further investments, 
the availability of foreign exchange, and 
the time it takes to obtain machinery 
and spare parts from abroad. It is esti- 
mated, however, that under favorable 
circumstances, 80,000 tons of rubber 
should become available from plantations 
in Sumatra during 1948, about 30,000 
tons from the estates in Java, and 250,- 
000 tons of native grown rubber princi- 
pally from Borneo and southern Suma- 
tra, or a total of 360,000 tons. This esti- 
mate may be conservative if rehabilita- 
tion progresses rapidly. 


NORWAY’S RUBBER INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN 
1947 


Domestic production of rubber goods 
in Norway during 1947 is reported to 
have been greater than it was in prewar 
years. Supplies of rubber and chemicals 
were sufficient, although somewhat tight 
in the latter part of the year, as a result 
of the general reduction of imports. 
Crude rubber and gutta-percha came 
mainly from British Malaya. Imports 
totaled 3,365 metric tons, valued at 
7,400,000 crowns. (1 crown was equi- 
valent to $0.2016 in 1947 and $0.2018 in 
1946.) 

Total imports of all kinds of rubber 
goods, except footwear, in 1947 amounted 
to approximately 30,000,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 19,000,000 in 1946. The great 
rise in imports in 1947 was mainly a re- 
sult of the shipment in 1947 of some 
goods ordered in 1946. Chief suppliers 
were the United Kingdom and the United 
States. These two countries delivered 
about 60 percent of the total import 
volume of rubber goods. 

The import program for 1948, set up by 
the Ministry of Supply, calls for imports 
of rubber and rubber goods valued at 
20,000,000 crowns, or about two-thirds of 
the 1947 imports. It is estimated that 
restrictions will fall most heavily on 
manufactured rubber goods, rather than 
on semiprocessed goods for the domestic 
industry. 

The result of reduced supplies is al- 
ready apparent. Tires for private auto- 
mobiles have been rationed, although re- 
strictions have not yet been imposed on 
tires for trucks. Rubber footwear has 
been rationed ever since the war. 

Importers of rubber goods have esti- 
mated 1948 import requirements for tires 
at 7,000,000 crowns and for other rubber 


goods at about 1,500,000 crowns. Noy. 
way’s import budget provides for imports 
valued at 3,000,000 crowns for tires ang 
500,000 crowns for other rubber goods, | 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR Low 


Ecuadoran rubber exports came to a 
virtual halt with the expiration in De. 
cember 1946 of the agreement with the 
Rubber Development Corporation, of the 
United States. A few shipments under 
the agreement were not completed unt] 
1947, and these comprise the year’s ex. 
ports of 75,168 net kilograms of natura] 
rubber valued at 978,899 sucres. (1 kilo. 
gram= 2.2046 pounds; 1 sucre was equiy- 
alent to approximately $0.0726 in 1947 
and $0.0695 in 1946.) During 1946, ex. 
ports of rubber totaled 1,326,862 kilo. 
grams valued at about 15,000,000 sucres. 
In both years, all rubber exported went 
to the United States. 

Before the war, Ecuador exported 
about 1,500,000 kilograms of rubber an- 
nually, of which the United States took 
the largest share, followed by Japan, 
Chile, Argentina, Peru, and Cuba. Ap- 
parently there is little prospect of restor- 
ing this “normal” trade. Ecuadoran 
rubber must compete with other forest 
products in cultivation and collection. 
At present, world prices do not make its 
collection and exportation profitable. 

Domestic consumption of crude rubber 





during 1947 is estimated to have been 
about 100,000 kilograms. Most of it was 
used by Ecuadoran shoe manufacturers, 
Much of the rubber used in 1947 was 
carried over from 1946 supplies. The 
largest domestic dealer estimates that 
1947 production did not exceed 25,000 
kilograms of dry natural rubber, largely 
collected by native workers from wild 
trees. 


ARGENTINA To GET RUBBER FROM 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


A commercial and financial agreement 
between the Argentine and the Nether- 
lands Governments was signed in Buenos 
Aires on March 18, 1948, to become effec- 
tive 15 days later and to run until De- 
cember 31, 1952. One of the provisions 
of the agreement is that the Netherlands 
is to do all in its power to provide Argen- 
tina with 3,000 tons of rubber per year 
for 5 years and to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion by Argentina of various Dutch 
products up to specified minimum quan- 
tities or values per year for 5 years. The 
rubber is to be supplied by the Nether- 
lands Indies. 


SWEDEN’S TIRE REQUIREMENTS 


The Swedish tire industry produced 
during 1947 about 170,000 passenger-car 
tires, 130,000 to 140,000 truck and bus 
tires, and 200,000 inner tubes. Imports 
of automobile tires during 1947 amounted 
to 7,843 metric tons, according to pre- 
liminary figures. (The number of tires 
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this tonnage represents is not stated, but 
it is known that Sweden’s imports in 1947 
included 136,802 truck and bus tires and 
136,583 passenger-car tires from the 
United States, 18,485 motor-vehicle tires 
from Canada, and 13,980 motor-vehicle 
tires from the United Kingdom.) 


Soaps. Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of citronella oil from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first 3 months of 1948 totaled 
36,274 pounds valued at $31,951. Musk 
exports to the United States in the same 
quarter totaled 35 pounds valued at 
$5,918. 


Exports From HonG KONG To U. S. 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States during the first 2 
months of 1948 included the following: 
Cassia oil, 5,460 pounds valued at $7,321; 
ho oil, 1,436 pounds valued at $1,632; 
musk, 12 pounds, $2,412; gum benzoin, 
1,000 pounds, $2,428. 


PETITGRAIN-OIL EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during the 
first 2 months of 1948 totaled 35,887 kilo- 
grams valued at $211,080, compared with 
19,913 kilograms valued at $99,749 in the 
like months of 1947. 


Soap Imports, U. K. 


Soap imports into the United Kingdom 
during January 1948 amounted to 152 
hundredweight valued at £930, a sharp 
reduction from 1,136 hundredweight 
valued at £16,759 in the like month of 
1947, reports a British trade journal. 
The monthly average in 1938—14,755 
hundredweight valued at £52,525—was 
far greater than the totals for the 
months above specified. 


Soap Exports FROM THE U. S. 


Total soap exports from the United 
States during 1947 amounted to 93,142,- 
541 pounds valued at $16,815,168, com- 
pared with 101,325,175 pounds and $12,- 
415,347 in the preceding year, and 26,- 
513,472 pounds, $2,796,949 in 1938. The 
vast increases in volume over prewar 
years were attributed to efforts to supply 
the needs of war-devastated countries 
and also to world shortages of raw ma- 
terials which curtailed manufacturing 
output in many other soap-producing 
countries. Rising domestic prices were 
largely responsible for the dispropor- 
tionate gains in values. 

Marked shifts in areas of destinations 
of soap exports were apparent. The 
three leading buying regions in both 1946 
and 1947 were Europe, Latin America, 
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and North America; whereas in 1938, 
Latin America was first, followed by Asia, 
and North America. The tremendous 
pressure of health and relief needs was 
the chief reason for the ranking posi- 
tion of Europe in the postwar years. 

Percentages of distribution of soap ex- 
ports by area (volume-wise) in 1947 were 
as follows (1938 figures in parentheses) : 
Europe, 33.3 percent (14.1) ; Latin Amer- 
ica, 31.5 percent (36.6) ; and North Amer- 
ica, 20.8 percent (16.5). 

Changes in exports of soap by type 
also occurred in recent years. The three 
most important kinds of soap exports 
(by quantity) in 1947 and 1946 were laun- 
dry, medicated and toilet, and scouring 
soaps; but in 1938, medicated and toilet 
types led, laundry and scouring soap be- 
ing second and third, respectively. In 
prewar years, many countries were self- 
sufficient in supplies of common soaps. 

United States exports of the three 
principal types of soap in 1947 were the 
following (with 1938 figures in paren- 
theses): Laundry, 45,881,847 pounds 
valued at $5,669,166 (8,894,649 pounds, 
$471,420) ; medicated and toilet, 16,847,- 
288 pounds valued at $6,236,904 (10,610,- 
026 pounds, $1,572,532); and scouring 
soaps, 7,731,088 pounds, $847,318 (4,024.- 
108 pounds, $295.907) . 


MANUFACTURE OF WASHING POWDERS, 
U. S. S. R. Zone, GERMANY 


The German Henckel Works, a well- 
known manufacturer of washing pow- 
ders, is again producing at the rate of 
about 4,400 tons per month, according to 
the European press. This plant is the 
largest of its kind in the U. S.S. R. zone, 
and uses “Mersol” to compensate for the 
fat shortage. The former Thompson 
Works, in Wittenberg, which now belongs 
to the Henckel group, was renamed In- 
dustrial Work Elbe-Chemie, and is re- 
ported to employ at present about the 
same number of persons as in 1939. 


DECLARED EXPORTS From HONG KONG 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first quarter of 1948 included the fol- 
lowing items: Cassia oil, 6,300 pounds val- 
ued at US$8,707; aniseed oil, 10,500 
pounds, $6,503; ho (Shiu) oil, 1,436 
pounds, $1,632. 

During the first 3 months of 1948 de- 
clared exports of musk from Hong Kong 
to the United States amounted to 12 
pounds, valued at $2,412. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, FRENCH TOGOLAND 


During the first 11 months of 1947 
French Togoland imported 614 metric 
tons of cotton textiles (valued at 193,- 


283,133 francs) ; 417 tons of jute products 
(13,713,723 francs); and 32 tons of 
clothing (10,827,818 francs). (Official 
rate of exchange was 70 francs to the 
dollar.) 


PRODUCTION IN KOREA 


During 1947, South Korea produced 
70,000,000 kun of seed cotton and 8,711,- 
582 kun of hemp and ramie. (1 kun= 
1.323 pounds.) 


IMPORTS IN 1947, KUWAIT 


During 1947, Kuwait (in the Arabian 
Peninsula) imported the following tex- 
tile items from the United States (in 
gross pounds): Cheesecloth, 150; curtain 
cloth, 1,748; velvet cloth, 4,432; new 
clothing, 14,420; second-hand clothing, 
531,327; women’s hose, 623; men’s hose, 
30,775; miscellaneous hosiery, 910; men’s 
wear, 6,584; cotton piece goods, 184,573; 
rayon piece goods, 62,532; silk piece 
goods, 315; wool piece goods, 20,382; 
tropical suiting, 700; underwear, 500; 
wool tunics, 2,036; and linoleum, 13,185. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY, COLOMBIA 


A manufacturer of felt hats in Medel- 
lin, Colombia, has concluded negotia- 
tions for new equipment for the manu- 
facture of felt and bodies. This firm 
formerly imported the felt. 

Some of the large new companies in 
Medellin which were organized, under 
construction, or finished during 1947 in- 
clude a firm for the manufacture of nylon 
underwear, another to manufacture 
woolen blankets, one to produce rayon 
staple and yarn, and one to make woolen 
yarn. 


SITUATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The former Province of Bengal pro- 
duced about 90 percent of India’s jute. 
Of the 1947—48 crop, it is estimated that 
East Bengal will produce 6,842,605 bales 
(of 400 pounds), accounting for all of 
Pakistan’s output, and West Bengal will 
produce about 549,470 bales out of the 
Dominion of India’s total of 1,695,970 
bales, according to estimates on the 
1947-48 crop. 

All of the 104 jute mills are located in 
and near Calcutta. East Bengal has no 
jute mills, and the Province has only 20 
to 25 jute-baling presses. Despite its 
large production, East Bengal has very 
limited facilities for export. Therefore, 
most of the supplies are sent to Calcutta 
for foreign shipment either as raw jute 
or as hessian and gunny bags. 

The total consumption of raw jute by 
the West Bengal mills is estimated at 
6,000,000 bales. 

Undivided Bengal contributed about 
20 percent of the total Indian raw-silk 
output. In 1946-47 the total area under 
mulberry in Bengal was estimated at 
9,500 acres, of which more than 7,000 
were in East Bengal. East Bengal’s pro- 
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duction of cocoons is estimated at 4,200,- 
000 pounds, filature silk at 35,000 pounds, 
and charka silk, 175,000 pounds. Charka 
is raw silk produced on an idigenous 
reeling instrument operated by hand. 
West Bengal’s production is estimated at 


1,800,000 pounds of cocoons, 15,000 
pounds of filature silk, and 75,000 pounds 
of charka silk. 

Six silk-weaving mills are located in 
West Bengal, with about 700 power looms 
in operation. More than 3,000 hand- 
loom silk weavers also are working in 
that Province. East Bengal has no silk- 
weaving mills. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


During January 1948, Madagascar ex- 
ported 7 metric tons of raffia fiber and 
15,427 straw and aloe hats (1.7 tons). 
Imports included 53.7 tons of empty jute 
bags, 474.1 tons of cotton cloth, 2.4 tons 
of woolen cloth, 0.3 ton of silk and rayon 
cloth, and 0.2 ton of clothing. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, NETHERLANDS 


During 1947, the Netherlands pro- 
duced 36,000,000 square meters of woolen 
piece goods, as compared with 32,000,000 
square meters annually before the war. 
One of the leading firms recently ob- 
tained permission to erect a large worsted 
spinning mill, with a capacity of 17,200 
spindles. A new factory also is sched- 
uled for construction. It is to produce 
worsted and tricot yarns. 

Exports during 1947 (with 1939 figures 
in parentheses) included 17,241 metric 
tons of cotton piece goods (17,381) ; 1,420 
tons of wool piece goods (458); and 566 
tons of rayon piece goods (422). 


PORTUGAL’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1947 


Among Portugal’s imports in 1947 
were the following textile items (in met- 
ric tons): Raw wool, 7,415; raw cotton, 
5,923; coir, 1,676; jute, 4,572; sisal, 1,- 
719; woolen piece goods, 19; rayon and 
silk yarn, 472; rayon and silk piece goods, 
26; cotton yarn, 57; cotton piece goods, 
144; linen and other yarn, 141; linen and 
other piece goods, 171; fiber bags, 2,474. 

Exports (in metric tons) included: 
Woolen cloth, 92; woolen blankets, 46; 
woolen scarfs, 5; rayon and silk fabrics, 
31; cotton yarn, 240; cotton piece goods, 
7,834; knitted cotton fabrics, 130; Ma- 
deira embroideries, 142; Azores embroid- 
eries, 31; and hats, 19. 


SWEDISH TEXTILE SITUATION 


It is anticipated that in 1948, as in 
1947, Sweden will import 13,000 tons of 
wool. Purchases of wool and cotton will 
be made in soft-currency countries only. 
The output of blue denims in 1947 
amounted to 12,805,000 meters, exceeding 
the 9,406,000 meters produced during 
1946 by 35 percent. The number of 
coveralls, overalls, and working blouses 
manufactured from domestic blue den- 
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ims increased from 3,300,000 units in 
1945 to 3,700,000 in 1947. 

Although the supply of textile raw ma- 
terials in Sweden on the whole was sat- 
isfactory, shortages of labor, electric 
power, and machinery prevented full 
utilization of the industry’s capacity. 
According to rough estimates, the 1947 
output (in tons) was as follows: Cotton 
yarns totaled 23,000; woolen yarns, 14,- 
000; worsted yarns, 3,500; spun rayon 
yarns, 3,500; cotton fabrics, 18,000; 
woolen fabrics, 13,000; and spun-rayon 
fabrics, 3,000. The volume was approxi- 
mately the same as in prewar years and 
in 1946. 

Preliminary foreign-trade statistics in- 
dicate a slight decrease in the volume of 
1947 cotton and wool imports as com- 
pared with 1946, but imports of yarns, 
fabrics, knit goods, and other manufac- 
tures showed a substantial increase. The 
value of textile imports in 1947 reached 
an all-time high of 1,053,000,000 crowns, 
as compared with only 618,000,000 crowns 
in 1946. The value of textile exports de- 
clined to 38,000,000 crowns from 76,000,- 
000 crowns in 1946. 

As a result of increases in raw-material 
costs, the prices of both domestic and 
imported manufactures followed an up- 
ward trend in 1947. A sellers’ market 
prevailed throughout the year, and retail 
Sales were more than 20 percent above 
the 1946 level. 

Because of the large imports, the situ- 
ation of textile manufactures improved 
appreciably during 1947. Stocks, on the 
whole, were adequate at the end of the 
year, although shortages persisted in 
flannels, sheeting, ticking, linings, cer- 
tain woolen fabrics, work cloths made 
of denims, and in knitted cotton goods. 


Cotion and Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


In 1947, Brazil exported 285,473 metric 
tons of raw cotton and 27,226 tons of cot- 
ton textiles, as compared with 352,752 
tons and 15,234 tons, respectively, in 1946. 


IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Cotton receipts at Netherlands ports 
in February 1948 totaled 27,556 bales (of 
which 35 percent were North American) 
as compared with January receipts of 
32,481 bales. Imports of cotton waste 
totaled 1,888 bales. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SPINNING AND WEAVING 
MILL, MOZAMBIQUE 


Construction was begun during 1947 
on Mozambique’s first textile spinning 
and weaving mill which is located at 
Vila Pery, near Beira. 


Raw-CoTtTron Exports, EGYPT 


Exports of raw cotton from Egypt in 
the period September 1, 1947, to March 
3, 1948, totaled 3,899,152 cantars (1 can- 


tar=99.05 pounds), as compared with 
3,230,665 cantars in the corresponding 
period of 1946-47. Principal desting. 
tions during 1947-48, with figures for 
1946-47 in parentheses, were as follows 
(in cantars): United Kingdom, 638,113 
(783,144); France, 643,301 (260,831); 
Italy, 641,027 (545,860); and India, 541. 
816 (549,520). 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, HAITI 


Cotton exports from Haiti for the year 
October-September 1946-47 totaled 267,. 
973 kilograms, as compared with 4,867,849 
kilograms in 1945-46. For these periods, 
imports of cotton textiles amounted to 
2,857,573 and 1,683,104 kilograms, re. 
spectively. 


Raw-CoTTron IMPORTS, BARCELONA, Spain 


Imports of raw cotton into Barcelona, 
Spain, during the month of March 1948 
totaled 3,652,007 kilograms, as compared 
with 3,734,500 kilograms in February, and 
4,865,000 and 4,126,700 kilograms in the 
corresponding months of 1947. 


BELGIAN IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURE 


Belgium consumed about 88,000 metric 
tons of cotton in 1947, of which 27,000 
tons were from the United States, 16,000 
from the Congo, and 45,000 from other 
sources. Stocks at mills at the end of 
January 1948 totaled 30,872 tons, includ- 
ing 7,460 tons from the United States, 
as compared with 23,847 tons, including 
7,374 tons from the United States, on 
July 31, 1947. 

Production of cotton fabrics in 1947 
totaled 66,896 tons, as compared with 
54,349 tons in 1946. The 1947 rate of 
production was about one-third higher 
than in 1938. Cotton-yarn production 
amounted to 81,255. metric tons. The 
rate of production in 1947 was about 7 
percent higher than in 1938. 


Silk and Products 


MECHANIZATION OF SERICULTURE, SAO 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


An effort to revive the silk industry in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is being 
made with the introduction of machin- 
ery into sericulture processes. A ma- 
chine for distributing the mulberry 
leaves to the silk cocoons, with antici- 
pated saving of 90 percent in hand labor, 
is being constructed and soon will be 
put into operation on a plantation in the 
northwestern corner of the State. Be- 
cause of a more uniform distribution of 
leaves to the feeding cocoons, the ma- 
chine reportedly can produce 2,438 kilo- 
grams of cocoons per gram of eggs, 
whereas manual labor can attain about 
1,700 kilograms. By the end of 1946, 
the State had 130 silk-spinning mills and 
25 private establishments licensed to 
produce silkworm eggs with 3 more un- 
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der construction. Maximum yearly 
production capacity of eggs was 8,640 
kilograms. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON-PIECE-Goops PRODUCTION, 
IMPORTS AND SALES, EL SALVADOR 


Rayon piece goods was produced in El 
salvador for the first time in January 
1948, when a local cotton mill began 
manufacturing women’s rayon dress ma- 
terials and men’s suiting materials in 
plain colors. This mill, which uses 
United States rayon yarn, produces 
about 2,000 pounds per month and ex- 
pects to double production by the end of 
1948. 

In 1947, 2,287,408 yards of rayon piece 
goods were imported, as compared with 
1,766,934 yards in 1946; receipts from 
the United States having been 1,930,316 
and 1,682,859 yards, respectively. As a 
result of a large carry-over, total im- 
ports in 1948 probably will be smaller 
than in 1947; moreover, the availability 
of adequate supplies of cotton piece goods 
at prices much lower than a year ago has 
increased the consumption of cotton 
goods partly at the expense of rayons. 

The retail price per yard of printed 
rayon crepe prevailing in April 1948 was 
$1.60: solid-color crepe, $1.60; mock 
Romain crepe, $2.20; solid-color rayon 
satin, $1.50; moss crepe in plain colors, 
$2.40; and taffeta in plain colors, $1.60. 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PERU 


In 1947 production of crude rayon tex- 
tiles in Peru was estimated at 3,811,000 
meters, and dyed material, 3,239,000 
meters, an increase of 20 percent over 
the 1946 figure of 2,688,858 meters of 
rayon textiles. Imports in 1947 totaled 
224,388 kilograms. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Approximately 14,000 tons of rayon 
staple were produced in Sweden in 1947, 
as compared with 13,622 tons in 1946, or 
more than double domestic requirements. 
As domestic production increased, im- 
ports dropped to 86 tons in 1946 and to 
only 64 tons in 1947, from 7,025 tons in 
1942, Exports of rayon staple dropped 
to 4,643 tons (preliminary) in 1947 from 
8,717 tons in 1946. 

Imports of continuous filament yarns 
in 1947, according to preliminary figures, 
totaled 3,841 tons as compared with 2,561 
tons in 1946. 


New Fapric, ““TYGAN,”’ PRODUCED, U. K. 


A new fabric, ‘“Tygan,” is to be pro- 
duced commercially by August 1948, in 
Lancashire, England. According to the 
makers, it has the wearing qualities of 
leather but is similar to a fabric, can be 
woven in various designs, and can be 
sewn and handled as an upholstery mate- 
rial. It is reported to be resistant to 
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acids, alkalies and other chemicals, to be 
noninflammable and heat-sealing. 


W ool and Products 


PATENTED PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
NEW PrRopvUcT, CANADA 


A company to manufacture floor cov- 
erings and upholstery material out of 
raw wool recently has been incorporated 
in Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
This company makes use of a patented 
process under which raw wool is bonded 
together under heat and pressure to form 
a material that is reversible, moth-proof, 
durable, and cheaper than woven mate- 
rial. 

The finished material can be used as 
floor covering and in the manufacture of 
bedroom slippers and felt novelties. It 
leaves the machine in strips approxi- 
mately 2 yards wide, which can be butt- 
joined with liquid cement. The finished 
joint is neat, practically invisible, and 
has great strength. Holes in rugs may 
be repaired by cutting out the damaged 
section and cementing in a piece of the 
material. This product is manufactured 
in various colors,-and pattern effects can 
be achieved by combining wools of har- 
monizing shades before heat and pres- 
sure are applied. 

Present plans call for the bringing of 
key personnel from Australia to Vic- 
toria to train Canadian technicians to 
take over the supervision of the manu- 
facturing process. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLaAx EXportTs, PERU 


Exports of flax fiber from Peru totaled 
458 tons in 1947, as compared with only 
6 tons in 1946, and exports of flax tow, 
2,462 and 2,583 tons, respectively. Early 
in 1948 the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion declared surplus and sold to the 
Union of South Africa 5,307 metric tons 
of flax which it had held in Peru. This 
flax will be used to alleviate the scarcity 
of jute existing in South Africa. 


HAITIAN EXPORTS OF SISAL AND SISAL 
HANDBAGS 


During the 1946—47 fiscal year (October 
to September), exports of sisal from 
Haiti totaled 21,156,636 kilograms, as 
compared with 16,821,334 in 1945-46. 

Exports of hand-made sisal handbags 
for the year, October 1946 to September 
1947, totaled 89,022 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 239,403 kilograms in the pre- 
ceding year. Sisal-shoe exports for the 
same periods amounted to 148,014 kilo- 
grams and 208,579 kilograms, respec- 
tively. 


CRIN-VEGETAL EXPORTS, ALGERIA 


Most of Algeria’s exports of crin 
vegetal are in the form of twisted rope 
which has been treated in such a manner 


as to increase its resilient qualities. This 
rope occasionally is transformed into 
cables of 3 inches or more in diameter. 
Total provisional exports for 1947 (with 
1946 figures in parentheses) were 76,125 
(84,299) quintals, distributed as follows: 
France, 57,034 (75,877) quintals; colonies, 
7,648 (3,756) quintals; foreign, 11,443 
(4,666) quintals. (1 quintals=220.46 
pounds. ) 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


GUATEMALAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of tobacco in Guatemala 
in 1947 amounted to 5,000,000 pounds, 
grown on 8,300 acres. Prices for tobacco 
range from 11 to 60 cents per pound, 
depending on quality. The best-quality 
tobacco is known as Virginia fiue-cured, 
whereas the Black, or Copan, type is in- 
ferior in quality. 

. Imports of tobacco in 1947 amounted 
to 295,581 pounds, all from the United 
States. There were no exports. 

It is reported that production of tobac- 
co in 1948 will be lower than in 1947, 
owing to a decrease in prices. 

One of the largest cigarette factories 
in Guatemala reports that it plans to in- 
crease its foreign tobacco purchases dur- 
ing 1948. 


PRODUCTION, MANUFACTURE, AND IMPORTS, 
Ex SALVADOR 


Production of leaf tobacco in El Sal- 
vador in 1947 amounted to more than 
1,000,000 pounds. Although production 
of air-cured tobacco has remained more 
or less constant, production of flue-cured 
tobacco, which was nil 20 years ago, now 
accounts for 40 to 50 percent of the total, 
and it is expected that the proportion 
of flue-cured tobacco produced will in- 
crease during the next few years. 

Increasing production of flue-cured 
tobacco is the result of the rapidly grow- 
ing demand for United States type of 
cigarettes. Since domestic flue-cured 
tobacco is usually of a low grade, it is 
mixed in varying proportions with im- 
ported tobacco in order to produce a 
better-quality cigarette. 

Local production of machine-made 
cigarettes rose from 240,000,000 in 1944 
(the earliest date for which information 
is available) to 420,000,000 in 1947, 
whereas the production of hand-made 
cigarettes during the same period de- 
clined appreciably. As a result, imports 
if flue-cured tobacco from the United 
States increased from 59,469 pounds in 
1937 to 348,664 pounds in 1947. 

Except for flue-cured tobacco from the 
United States, imports are limited chiefly 
to leaf tobacco and cigars from Hon- 
duras. During 1947, 800,572 pounds of 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Panair do Brasil’s Buenos 
Aires Flights Big Success 


Panair do Brasil’s through Constella- 
tion service recently established between 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires has sur- 
passed expectations, according to re- 
ports reaching the American Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro. Although the service 
has been in operation only a short time, 
trips are being operated at high load fac- 
tors both ways, with a large proportion 
of the business consisting of through 
traffic to European destinations. 

The air line is planning to increase the 
number of flights between Rio and 
Buenos Aires from two to three round 
trips a week. Panair also plans to in- 
augurate direct Constellation service be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Santiago, 
Chile, flying a nonstop schedule once a 
week. This will bring the two cities 
within about six flying hours of each 
other and provide good through connec- 
tions for Panair’s European service. 


Wireless Communications 


Used Widely in Pakistan 


There is every indication that the Pak- 
istan Government will depend to a large 
extent on radio and wireless telegraphy 
to unify Eastern and Western Pakistan 
and to provide for the rapid dissemina- 
tion of information, according to the 
American Embassy at Karachi. Wire- 
less telegraph is the only service avail- 
able at present between the two zones, 
although wireless telephone is expected 
in the near future. One 10-kilowatt 
medium-wave and two  50-kilowatt 
short-wave transmitters have been 
bought by the Government for installa- 
tion at Karachi. This will provide a 
facility for broadcasting to Eastern Pak- 
istan and Europe, besides filling local 
needs. Another short-wave transmitter 
will supplement Dacca’s present broad- 
cast area. 

Conferences have been held with radio 
experts from the United States and the 
United Kingdom with a view to estab- 
lishing a small radio factory in Pakistan. 
The installation of radio sets in villages 
and schools was also discussed. This re- 
liance upon wireless telecommunication 
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systems promises in time to have wide 
practical results and to provide an eco- 
nomic solution to the present lack of 
informational connections both between 
zones and within zones. 

A direct cable link between Pakistan 
and the rest of the world was established 
at Karachi in November 1947 through a 
private firm. Posts and telegraphs have 
continued under Government ownership 
but have suffered from the dislocation of 
commercial activities caused by post- 
partition disturbances 


Turkey’s Electric Power 
Industry Expands in 1947 


Total electric power produced in Tur- 
key during 1947 amounted to an esti- 
mated 620,000,000 kilowatt-hours. This 
was a 10 percent increase over 1946, when 
562,676,000 kilowatt-hours were  pro- 
duced. 

Six new power plants, five Diesel and 
one steam, with a total capacity of 354 
kilowatts, were placed in operation dur- 
ing the year. Four Diesel-operated 
plants were expanded by 360 kilowatts. 

According to a tabulation prepared by 
Elektrik Isleri Etud Idaresi (EIE), an 
electrical research organization under 
the Ministry of Economy, new power sta- 
tions and extensions to present plants 
now actually under construction, or for 
which equipment has been ordered, will 
increase the total installed capacity in 
Turkey by the following: 1948—27,375 
kilowatts; 1949—106,450 kilowatts. 

Most of the capacity to be installed 
during the next 2 years will be the new 
Catalogzi Steam Power Plant (60,000 
kilowatts) and the extension to the Silik- 
tar Power Central at Istanbul (30,000 
kilowatts). Both stations are expected 
to be placed in operation during 1949, 
and the former, which is designed to 
burn low-quality “mixed” coal, will 
supply power to the Zonguldak and 
Karabuk areas. 

Power consumption in Turkey is very 
low, and demand in many parts of the 
country remains unsatisfied. Per capita 
consumption is approximately 30 kilo- 
watt-hours. The small purchasing 
power and the low standard of living of 
large segments of the population have 
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prevented the extension of large griq 
Systems in sparsely settled areas of the 
country, and only about 10 percent of 
the population has electric power facil. 
ities. Generally speaking, it is Only 
available to inhabitants of large Cities 
and villages, or near industrial areas. 

The cost of electric power is consid- 
ered high in Turkey and, during 1947, 
increased in certain localities as a result 
of higher fuel and labor costs. The rates 
to domestic users in urban areas now 
range between 23 and 34 kurus per kilo- 
watt-hour (taxes included). In some of 
the smaller towns the cost totals 46 kurus 
per kilowatt-hour. (100 kKurus equals 
T£1, which equals $0.357 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

Turkey has tentative plans for large- 
scale development of the electric power 
industry, and especially of the country’s 
hydroelectric resources. However, most 
of these plans have not been finally ap- 
proved, nor have the necessary funds 
been provided by the Government. 


Argentina Acts To Coordinate 
Transport and Communications 


Under Decree No. 7827, dated March 
16, 1948, the Argentine Government 
established a special commission to de- 
velop a program for the coordination of 
the nation’s transport and communica- 
tion services, exclusive of the transport 
services in the city of Buenos Aires. 

The decree stipulates that the special 
commission shall be presided over by the 
President of the National Economic 
Council, who may delegate his functions 
to the Vice President of the council, and 
shall include as permanent members & 
representative of the Ministry of Finance 
and a representative of the Central 
Bank of the Argentine Republic. Mem- 
bers of other Government ministries are 
to be included in the commission when 
consideration is given to problems relat- 
ing to the specific interests of these min- 
istries—Ministry of Public Works, in the 
case of railways and highways; Ministry 
of the Interior, for telecommunications; 
Ministry of Public Works and Navy, for 
river and coastwise maritime services. 

Provision is also made for the inclusion 
of representatives of private transporta- 
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tion companies. In all matters relating 
to general coordination, the Ministry of 
War, the Ministry of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce, 
and the Secretariat of Aeronautics are 
also to be represented on the commission. 

The special commission is charged in 
particular with four specific duties: To 
propose the definitive economic, financial, 
and administrative organization for the 

operation and coordination of the na- 
tion’s transport and communication fa- 
cilities; (2) to propose the readjustment 
of existing agencies or the establishment 
of new organizations; (3) to propose 
methods whereby assets belonging to 
river and coastal shipping services, state 
or private, would come under the new 
organization, and to suggest methods for 
the valuation of such assets; (4) to de- 
termine the value of the assets of the 
river and coastal shipping services in 
accordance with methods to be approved 
in due time by the Executive Power. 

In order to carry out its mission, the 
special commission is authorized to re- 
quest technical assistance from any offi- 
cial Government agency. 


Italian Motorship Starts 
Sailings to South America 


The new Italian motorship Paolo Tos- 
canelli sailed on its first voyage from 
Genoa to South America in March. This 
ship is the third of the Navigatori type 
that the Societa Italia has launched dur- 
ing the past year and a half. Three 
other new motorships, the first of which 
is to be the Marco Polo, will enter the 
service in a short time. 


France Establishes New 
Rates for Postal Services 


A decree dated March 31, 1948, estab- 
lished new rates for certain postal and 
financial services from France to foreign 
countries. This decree, divided into 
seven chapters, increases postage of 
letters, postcards, printed matter, sam- 
ples, postal money orders, postal money 
transfers, and other services performed 
by the postal authorities. 


Switzerland Takes Steps 
To Improve Alpine Roads 


An allotment of 7,000,000 Swiss francs 
(approximately US$1,635,000) for the 
improvement and development of alpine 
roads in Switzerland in 1948 and 1949 
has been approved by the Federal Coun- 
cil, according to advices reaching the 
American Legation at Bern. 

This is an intermediate program com- 
ing between the 12-year plan initiated 
by Federal decree dated April 4, 1935, un- 
der the terms of which the Confedera- 
tion placed at the disposal of the Can- 
tons an annual sum not to exceed 7,000,- 
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International Truck Transport Important to European Commerce 





By ARTHUR D. WEININGER, American Embassy, The Hague, Netherlands 


N. V. ATO Van Gend & Loos recently completed its five-hundredth truck convoy from 
the Netherlands to Czechoslovakia. In the relatively short period in which ATO has been 
engaged in international truck haulage, it has become the largest organization of its kind 
in Europe. 

ATO was organized in 1927 as a subsidiary of the Netherlands Railways for the purpose 
of operating bus lines, and did not enter the field of international truck transportation 
until shortly after the liberation of the Netherlands from German occupation. War dam- 
age to the Netherlands railway system had reduced its freight-carrying facilities to a point 
where motor transport became essential to maintain commerce between Netherlands sea- 
ports and central Europe. Heavy trucks were purchased chiefly from the United States 
Army to lighten the burden on the severely taxed railway facilities of the Netherlands, and 
ATO was appointed to manage this new venture. 

An indication of the volume and destination of the goods carried by ATO is provided 
in the accompanying statistical statement: 


Kilometers Traveled and Tonnage Transported Since Jan. 15, 1947 





Country of destination Kilometers: Tonnage 
MN ps ck hs coh en shes tt trees mea laescehte tec eds eos ah ge eee 450, 000 7, 500 
IN co ie seis ean c gan pss arc ereeie pi nerain x nist anh ethno an eeaea ei 230, 000 3, 250 
MN ois cs is ces ic a sh ascends Siew none actin areca al aS a ee 70, 000 900 
CIOURIEE «5 on hire ceca cc uck Gia «coda 4, 000, 000 30, 000 
ee a a een ReneS eee ee 230, 000 1, 200 
ii Bias a cen tan sso acc to ne eal ieee lad aiid ene ee 75, 000 560 
i, SFE AD ORS LT eS Se Pe MPT RTE Is TERS A 5, 000 50 
NN sie an bass ax Sst sa chins care ap ooo lows 6s aan eae eee 3, 000 50 
Switzerland_-_-____-_ i in ia dela Seles apipani as is ap ce opines cde aaa 500, 000 4,500 

S| a et ee eee Tac aibaecec wm ps eesicai a Sela EA 5, 563, 000 48, 000 


1 Distance includes travel to and from the Netherlands. 


On international routes the company uses Mack Diesel trucks, of which 150 are in opera- 
tion in addition to about 60 trailers. The carrying capacity of the Mack truck is 10 tons 
and of the trailers 6 to 7 tons. About 15 trucks and trailers are fitted out with refrigeration 
equipment capable of maintaining a temperature of —15° C. during the 3-day trip to 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and a number of trucks are specially designed to carry perishable 
vegetables and dairy products. 

In view of the restrictions on the transfer of goods across international boundaries, the 
road-haulage companies in the Netherlands conduct negotiations with foreign countries 
through a semigovernmental organization known as NIWO (Nederlandshe Internationale 
Wegvervoer Organizatie—Netherland International Road Transport Organization). Ac- 
cording to recent reports, Belgium has agreed to permit the unrestricted transit of goods 
by road for a period of 6 months beginning January 1, 1948. Similar arrangements have 
been made by the governments of Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Sweden, and the occupation authorities in the French, British, and 
American zones of Germany. 

Since the largest number of regularly scheduled trips are made from the Netherlands 
to Czechoslovakia, ATO maintains a five-man repair and servicing unit in Prague. As a 
result of a recent agreement between NIWO and the British and American occupation 
authorities in Germany, ATO can now refuel trucks at various points in the British and 
American zones. The two main repair centers in the Netherlands are located in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam where trucks are overhauled after each trip. 
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000 frances, and a second program, an- 


Diversion Dam Started 





nounced January 22, 1948, to cover the 10 
years beginning January 1, 1950. 

Following the end of the war, it was 
decided that hazardous conditions on 
certain of the alpine roads in Switzerland 
should be remedied as soon as possible, 
with particular emphasis on the repair 
of bridges, masonry, and supporting 
rails. 


Gas Consumption on the 
Increase in Montevideo 


Consumption of gas in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, showed an increase of 14.4 per- 
cent during the first 9-month period of 
1947, compared with the same period of 
1946, when 12,308,189 cubic meters were 
used. The 1947 consumption amounted 
to 14,092,809 cubic meters. 


Across Rio Grande River 


Work was started recently on the 340- 
foot diversion dam across the Rio Grande 
River between Maverick County, Texas, 
and Piedras Negras, Mexico. This dam 
will raise the water level in the main irri- 
gation canal between 3 and 4 feet, and 
will cross the river about one-half mile 
below the present main canal intake in 
Quemado, Texas. It will be 9 feet high 
and constructed of rock and cement. 


Malayan Airways’ Weekly 

Service to Siam Expanded 
Malayan Airways recently started an 

additional weekly service to Bangkok, 


Siam. In addition to servicing all large 
Malayan cities, this airline maintains 
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two weekly flights to Batavia (Java), one 
weekly flight to Palembang (Sumatra), 
and one weekly flight to Saigon (French 
Indochina). 


Iraq Cities To Get New 
Telephone Cables 


Laying of new telephone cable net- 
works in Baghdad and Basra, Iraq, will 
begin this year, according to reports 
reaching the American Embassy at Bagh- 
dad. Part of the order has already 
arrived in Iraq from England. At 
present the 6,400 lines on Baghdad’s four 
telephone exchanges are practically all 
in service. When the new scheme is 
completed, the Baghdad exchanges 
should be in a position to serve about 
18,000 subscribers, with provision for 
ultimate expansion to 29,200 lines. New 
2,000-line exchanges with capacity ex- 
pansion of 4,000 have been ordered for 
Basra and Mosul. All of the automatic 
exchanges, cables, and wires have been 
ordered in England. 


Railroad Service Restored 
Between Haiphong and Hanoi 


An important bottleneck has been 
removed in the field of transportation 
in northern Indochina with the comple- 
tion of repairs on the bridge over the 
Thai Binh River near Haiduong. This 
allows a full train to make the run from 
Haiphong to Hanoi for the first time 
since November 1946. Two trains a 
day—combination freight and passen- 
ger—are now being operated over the 
line in each direction, with the running 
time reduced from 10 to 5 hours. 


Hong Kong and 
Colony of Macao Linked 
by Radiotelephone 


Radiotelephone communication  be- 
tween Hong King and the Portuguese 
Colony of Macao was inaugurated on 
April 1, 1948. This is the first time that 
a telephone link has existed between the 
two colonies, although radiotelephone 
connections between Hong Kong and 
Manila and Hong Kong and Canton are 
now in operation. 

Charges for a call on this circuit will 
be US$1.50 for three minutes, and $0.50 
surcharge for each extra minute. High- 
frequency transmitters are in use and 
four channels are available for conver- 
sations. 

Radiotelephone experiments are at 
present being carried out between Hong 
Kong and Shanghai and Hong Kong and 
Amoy, and it is hoped to establish con- 
nection with both places in the near 
future. At a later date it is intended 
to augment the service to include Singa- 
pore, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom. 
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Delicias, Mexico, Gets 
Additional Power Supply 


Official inauguration ceremonies, 
which were attended by State and Gov- 
ernment officials, began on April 3, and 
lasted several days, in observance of the 
recent expansion to the electric power 
facilities for the city of Delicias, Mexico. 
Compania Nacional de Electricidad, S. A., 
has contracted to sell electric power 
for the new service on a wholesale basis. 
An official of the light company states 
that at present the power is being sold to 
the Comision Federal de Electricidad 
which is eventually to turn the enter- 
prise over to a branch of the city govern- 
ment. Diesel-operated generating 
plants had been used for supplying the 
city with power for its cotton gins and 
other industries, as well as for providing 
power for domestic and public lighting 
on ail12-hour basis. The new system will 
provide power for the latter services on a 
24-hour basis, and for industrial purposes 
to a limited extent. 

It is expected tHat the industries will 
gradually discontinue using Diesel plants 
and that the demand for power from the 
new source will increase. 

The light company is prepared to pro- 
vide the city with 3,200 kilowatt-hours 
daily, and, although this places a strain 
on its facilities, it is hoped that the con- 
dition will be relieved soon when the 
company’s new generating plant in Tor- 
reon is opened. 


Road-Paving Project Gets 
Under Way in Guatemala 


The first large-scale road-paving proj- 
ect in Guatemalan history will soon be 
under way, with surfacing scheduled for 
190 kilometers of highway between Palin 
and the Pacific port of San Jose and 
between Taxisco-Escuintla and Escuint- 
la-Popoya. Three million dollars were 
set aside for this purpose in the recent 
budget amplification decree. A United 
States firm was the successful bidder. 


Additional Funds Authorized 
For State Railways in Argentina 


The General Administration of State 
Railways in Argentina has been granted 
additional funds, by the terms of Decree 
No. 7869 dated March 16, 1948. The de- 
cree fixes the sum of 311,000,000 pesos 
(US$77,750,000) for the budget of ex- 
penses of the General Administration of 
State Railways for the fiscal year. The 
estimate of revenues resulting from the 
operation of the railways is fixed at 200,- 
000,000 pesos (US$50,000,000). For the 
budget of expenses relating to auxiliary 
services the decree fixes the sum of 
322,140,410 pesos (US$80,535,103); and 
for additional expenditures provided for 
under the decree, the Genera] Adminis- 


tration of State Railways is authorize 
to arrange a credit of 37,000,000 pesos 
(US$9,250,000). 

In the preamble, the decree recognizes 
increases in expenses occasioned by high. 
er operating costs, by financial obligg. 
tions attendant upon new legal proyj- 
sions regarding personnel, and by the 
incorporation into the State Railways 
system of the former French-owneg 
companies. Regarding higher operating 
costs, the decree cites the necessity of 
increasing the number of personnel em. 
ployed in repair shops and of providing 
funds for the operation of the erstwhile 
French-owned railways during the 
months of November and December 1947. 

Inadequacies in the original budget to 
cover the higher cost of materials and 
fuel are also recognized. In respect to 
new financial obligations as a result of 
provisions regarding personnel, the de- 
cree mentions the need for the upward 
adjustment of salaries and allowances 
and the liquidation on a full salary or 
wage basis of accident compensation. 
Additional obligations are acknowledged 
as a result of recent Government meas- 
ures benefiting personnel, such as addi- 
tional bonuses on salaries below 250 
pesos and the application of collective 
life insurance. 


Postal Rate Increases 
Announced by Yugoslavia 


Yugoslav postal rates were increased, 
effective April 1, 1948, according to a 
recent announcement. The rates for 
letters up to 20 grams in weight were 
raised to 3 dinars, with a corresponding 
charge for additional weight. Postage 
for registered letters is raised from 6 
to 7 dinars, while a postcard costs 2 
dinars. Postal charges for money orders 
vary, according to the amounts involved, 
from 5 dinars (for money orders up to 
100 dinars) to 45 dinars ‘(for money 
orders from 5,000 to 10,000 dinars). The 
new rate for postal parcels up to 5 kilo- 
grams in weight is 30 dinars, while that 
for parcels weighing from 5 to 20 kilo- 
grams varies from 35 to 60 dinars. 

Telegram rates are 2 dinars per word, 
the minimum charge for a telegram be- 
ing 20 dinars. Urgent telegrams are 4 
dinars per word, and press telegrams 1 
dinar per word. Charges for other types 
of telegrams have also been altered, and 
the receipt tax amounting to 2 dinars 
has been abolished. 

The rates are convertible at the official 
exchange rate of 50 dinars to the dollar. 


Italian Electric-Power 

Output Increases in 1948 
Electric-power production in Italy de- 

clined during the last 4 months of 1947, 


but showed a slight increase in January 
1948. Production of energy in February 
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Role of the World Health Organization in Facilitation of 
International Commerce 


(cee, (ces ( cy 4 


By permitting simplification of public-health quarantine clearance requirements, the 
World Health Organization offers this country one practical means of expediting inter- 
national commerce. 

U. S. Public Health Service quarantine regulations require inspection of conveyances, 
persons, and certain imports on arrival from foreign countries, primarily to prevent intro- 
duction of the “quarantinable diseases”: cholera, tansmitted by infected food or water 
or by contact; plague, transmitted by the rat flea; epidemic typhus, transmitted by the 
louse; smallpox, transmitted by contact; and yellow fever, transmitted principally by the 
Aedes aegypti (“Stegomyia”) mosquito. 

Public Health officials have stated that a continuous problem in international quaran- 
tine is that of providing adequate disease-prevention measures in a manner that will 
not unduly restrict commerce. With the increased speed of travel there is a correspond- 
ingly increased risk of disease introducton. Of particular concern to quarantine officers 
is the possibility that travelers may become infected in foreign epidemic areas, and arrive 
in the United States with a disease still in the “incubation” period—that is, before symp- 
toms of illness have become evident. To combat this threat it is necessary to impose cer- 
tain requirements, including vaccination or a surveillance procedure whereby the traveler 
must report to the local health authority on arrival at his destination. 

When ships arrive from plague-infected or suspected ports, fumigation may be necessary 
o kill rats which carry the disease vector. 

It has been possible to eliminate Public Health quarantine inspection of ships and air- 
craft arriving from certain “clean areas” known to be free of the dangerous epidemic 
diseases. Included in this exemption are carriers plying exclusively between ports in the 
United States and Canada, Newfoundland, the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, Iceland, 
Greenland, the west coast of Lower California, Cuba, the Bahama Islands, the Canal Zone, 
and the Bermuda Islands. 

It has further been possible to eliminate completely the requirement that ships and 
aircraft obtain a bill of health when they depart from foreign ports for the United States. 

This curtailment of quarantine requirements has been attained largely as the result 
of dependable international reporting of communicable-disease outbreaks. The World 
Health Organization has absorbed the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, on which 
the United States, as a member, has depended in part for accurate information regarding 
world prevalence of communicable diseases. The United States is a party to the Pan 
American Sanitary Code, which provides for reporting communicable diseases only among 
the 21 American Republics. But of greatest interest to quarantine officers are the Asian 
and African countries that are traditional foci of “exportable” diseases. 

If the United States should remain outside the World Health Organization it would not 
be a member of any group which could provide the fullest possible reports on disease 
prevalence throughout the world. As health and sanitation standards are improved over 
the world there will be a corresponding decrease in the need for quarantine restrictions. 
The ultimate ideal objective is to clean up the “pest holes” of the earth and have prac- 
tically no quarantine restrictions—-which is the present practice between the United States 
and Canada. Public Health Service officials have pointed out that the failure of the 
United States to become a member of the World Health Organization might mean discon- 
tinuance of the trend toward simplification or elimination of quarantine requirements; it 
might even necessitate reinstituting bills of health and some inspections that have been 
eliminated. It could be an obstacle to the program of granting radio “pratique” (quar- 
antine clearance) to certain vessels. Resumption of these restrictive measures would 
retard our international commerce. 

While the United States is a member of the Interim Commission which is to carry on 
the functions of the World Health Organization until 26 members of the United Nations 
iave accepted the constitution of that Organization, the United States is not among the 24 
nations that have already accepted the constitution. 
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1948, however, dropped below-the Decem- 
ber 1947 figure. Production during 
February 1947 was the lowest of any 
month in that year. 

Comparative production figures from 
September 1947 through February 1948 
are shown below. These statistics are 
based on data furnished by the 67 large 
firms and plants which produce about 90 
percent of the electric energy consumed 
in Italy. 


1947 
Million 
kilowatt-hours 
September ’ 1, 514 
October : . 1,552 
November 1, 419 
December 1, 486 
1948 
January 1, 521 
February 1, 033 


May 22, 1948 


Thermal production decreased from a 
total of 121,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
December 1947 to 89,000,000 in February 
1948. This is in contrast with the high 
thermal production of 146,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1947. Despite this, the February 
1948 total production is 38 percent 
higher than that for the corresponding 
month of 1947—although, when this fig- 
ure is reduced to eliminate the additional 
day of production in 1948, the increase 
drops to 33.7 percent. 

There are two reasons for the increase 
of hydroelectric production during Jan- 
uary and February 1948 over that of 1947 
(34 percent and 49 percent, respec- 
tively) : (1) The repair of certain plants, 
transformers, and transmission lines 
which were destroyed in the north during 
the war, and (2) considerably more fa- 


vorable water-supply conditions brought 
about by the mild weather and early 
melting of the Alpine snows and an in- 
creased rainfall in the lower regions of 
Northern Italy. 


Bolivia Approves Postal 
Agreements With Argentina 


By a supreme decree dated February 
23, 1948, the Bolivian Government gave 
its approval to nine postal agreements 
between Argentina and Bolivia. Sub- 
jects covered in the agreements are: Air 
parcel post, exchange of parcel post, ex- 
change of personnel, preferential treat- 
ment to national air lines, air mail of 
diplomatic pouches, routing of interna- 
tional air mail between the two countries 
through Yacuiba, Bolivia, forwarding of 
Bolivian mail through Buenos Aires, ex- 
change of postal money orders, and 
special delivery of air mail. 

Detailed information on the nine sub- 
jects covered in the agreements may be 
obtained from the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





San Francisco Joins Family 
of Foreign-Trade Zones 
(Continued from p. 4) 


achieved—namely, a Zone on each of our 
three coasts, the Atlantic, the Gulf, and 
the Pacific. For example, commercial 
interests sponsoring this Zone, as well as 
the operator—the California State Board 
of Harbor Commissioners—expect the 
development of considerable transship- 
ment business from Latin America and 
other areas. They set out a number of 
reasons for this shift in trade, including 
Japan’s loss of its merchant marine. 
Prior to the war a large number of fast, 
modern vessels of Japan’s merchant fleet 
serviced most South American ports. 
These vessels carried Japanese and other 
oriental products directly to those ports 
and, vice versa, Latin American products 
directly to Japan. Included in this latter 
class were raw cotton and other fibers, 
coffee, sugar, metals, chemicals and fer- 
tilizer. Manufactured textiles and other 
consumer goods were exported from Ja- 
pan. As more stable economic and finan- 
cial conditions prevail throughout the 
Orient it can be expected that the San 
Francisco Zone will be used to an in- 
creasing degree for transshipment of 
Latin American products to the Philip- 
pine Republic, China, India, and other 
countries in the Pacific area. 
Stockpiling is more and more looked 
upon as having a stimulating effect on 
world trade. Foreign-Trade Zones are 
an invaluable asset to the importer en- 
gaged in this activity. The aftermath of 
World War II found many of our nat- 
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ural resources approaching exhaustion. 
To accentuate this situation, our indus- 
tries and agriculture are undergoing con- 
stant development and expansion. For- 
eign-Trade Zones are therefore highly 
important as entrepdéts for stockpiling 
scarce commodities. Moreover, Ameri- 
can manufacturers benefit by having 
stocks of dutiable supplies readily acces- 
sible and can buy in quantities as needed 
without tying up considerable sums of 
money (otherwise required) in the 
carrying of large stocks. This is one 
phase of consignment markets in the 
United States which, by virtue of a 
Forign-Trade Zone in a port, effectively 
stimulates world trade. 


Usefulness Is Multiform 


ANY IMPORTER who uses a Foreign- 
Trade Zone, whcrever it may be, on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific Coast, has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is oper- 
ated as a public utility, that its rates and 
charges must be fair and reasonable, 
and that its tariffs are available for pub- 
lic inspection. His insurance rates are 
relatively lowered by use of the Zone, 
inasmuch as they do not bear the added 
value which attaches to goods through 
bonding and inland-transportation costs. 

The occasion of World Trade Week, 
just concluded, sheds light on another 
optimistic trend which is directly related 
to the future usefulness of Foreign- 
Trade Zones. Europe is making remark- 
able gains in expanding its output; and 
this will be reflected in an increase of 
imports into this country. Production in 
Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, and 
Norway is now above the 1938 indexes. 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
are producing, respectively, at 94 per- 
cent, 86 percent, and 95 percent of pre- 
war output. Italy has reached the 61 
percent mark. 

This advance is continuing despite the 
fact that Europe as a whole, tradition- 
ally accountable for half of the world’s 
trade, is anything but normal, and Ger- 
many is a near-vacuum instead of a 
producer and a market. With the loss 
of the Japanese and German merchant 
fleets, little imagination is needed to en- 
vision the potential imports from the 
Orient and Northern Europe that would 
use Foreign-Trade Zones solely as an 
entrepot. In addition, the Netherlands 
Indies look to us as customers for a sub- 
stantial part of the archipelago’s tin 
and rubber, as well as a wide variety of 
other products. 


Scope and Interest Widening 


IMPRESSED by the examples set by 
‘New York, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco, several other major ports are seri- 
ously studying the possible advantages 
to be derived from a Foreign-Trade 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


Export Opportunities 


22. France—Maison Gaston Clauss & Fils 
(wholesaler), 19, rue des Francs-Bourgeois, 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), wishes to purchase 
approximately $25,000 worth of woolen fab- 
rics for men’s and women’s clothing. 

23. Merico—Gaseosas y Dulces “La Union,” 
S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer 
of candy and carbonated bottled soft bever- 
ages), 3309 Avenida Juarez, or Apartado 
Postal 86, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for new machinery for the 
manufacture of hard candy and bar candy of 
different types, such as chocolate-covered, 
with hard and soft centers. Firm seeks ma- 
chinery capable of producing 2,000 pounds 
daily of hard candy, and 1,000 pounds daily 
of bar candy. 

24. Netherlands—N. V. Verbandstoffen- 
fabriek Hijmans (manufacturer of wound 
dressing), 61 Prinsegracht, The Hague, seeks 
purchase quotations for 3,000 to 5,000 needles 
for knitting machjnes. One set of sample 
needles required by firm is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


25. Denmark—Oluf Nord & Co. (sales 
agent), 5 Classensgade, Copenhagen, seeks 
representation for canned fruit and vege- 
tables, dried fruits, and fruit juices. 

26. France—Paul Bieth (commission mer- 
chant), 2 bis, rue Brulée, Strasbourg (Bas- 
Rhin), desires agency for dry goods such as 
textiles, notions, underwear, and stockings 


27. Venezuela—Vinicola Caracas, S, A. (im. 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant 
Apartado 1885, Caracas, seeks representation 
for dairy products such as butter, Cheese 
and powdered milk; canned fruits and juices, 
and packing-house products. ' 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTE.—The following information was Te- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
foreign-visitor listings.) 

28. India—Sunderlal 
representing Dinubhai G. Desai & Co, (jm. 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales /indent agent), “Chateau Windsor,” 9 
Churchgate Street. Extension, Bombay, jg 
interested in obtaining sources of supply 
for electrical equipment and tertile-many. 
facturing materials, such as chemicals, milj 
gin’ stores, and spare parts. He is in the 
United States until June 30. U.S. address: 
% Century Hotel, 111 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN CoMMeEncr 
WEEKLY, April 24, 1948.) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimegraphed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and 
aires—Sweden. 
Business Firms 
Dentists—Siam. 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Sweden, 
Paint and Varnish Manufactures—Uru- 
guay 
Refrigerated Warehouses—Egypt 


Concession- 


Rhodesia. 





Zone. On the west coast, comprehensive 
surveys recently have been prepared on 
behalf of the Port of Seattle and the 
Port of Los Angeles. Officials of sev- 
eral ports of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts are also examining the potential- 
ities of Zones. 

Widening interest in Zone operations 
is due, in part, to a series of rulings pro- 
mulgated by the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board within the past year. These rul- 
ings have the effect of permitting a 
broadened scope of processing activities 
on goods brought into a Zone for vari- 
ous types of manipulation. By virtue of 
the Board’s order embracing such rul- 
ings, previous action of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, in denying applica- 
tions to conduct a number of separate 
operations, was overruled. 

Those operations now approved in- 
clude various stages in the assembling of 
watch movements into domestic cases— 
the attaching of wrist bands to imported 
watch heads—combining imported olive 
oil with domestic vegetable oils—com- 
bining imported sugar and shortening 
with domestic flour and salt—screwing 
imported flashlight bulbs into domestic 
flashlight cases—and dyeing textiles im- 
ported in the gray. 


The Board’s action in these appeals 
will serve as a guiding factor in decid- 
ing future cases in this category. Long- 
established practices under our tariff 
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laws, and in some instances court deci- 
sions, have raised a question as to just 
where manipulation ends and manufac- 
turing begins. 


Important Changes Proposed 


WITH THE OBJECTIVE of extending 
the usefulness of Foreign-Trade Zones 
in developing trade, there have been in- 
troduced at this session of Congress du- 
plicate bills, H. R. 6159 and H. R. 6160 
by Representative Ellsworth Buck and 
Representative Emanuel Celler, both of 
New York. These bills are designed to 
extend activities in Foreign-Trade Zones 
by permitting, among other things, man- 
ufacturing and exhibiting—which are 
expressly prohibited under section 3 of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Act. 

Viewing the Zone situation in all its 
broad aspects, one realizes that the con- 
certed activities and support of all 
American world traders will be needed 
if Foreign-Trade Zones are to provide 
maximum benefits in fostering the inter- 
national commerce of this Nation. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate equiv- 


Type of exchange 


Country Unit quoted 


1946 1947 March 
Rate alent in | Date 
(annual) | (annual) 1948 a au 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso..| Preferential 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2641 Apr. 22, 1948 
Y Ordinary 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.00 4. 08 4.01 4.01 . 2494 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 . 0236 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Differential 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 0178 0. 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 1 65, 25 65. 25 .0153 | Feb. 28, 1948 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 ‘ 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18.72 18. 72 . 0534 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 ‘ : , 
Chile Peso Banking market ji 43. 10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
Free market 34. 56 47.95 52. 49 53. 96 . 0185 Do. 
"ay, aa 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 1.76 . 5682 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 . 5682 Do. 
Curb 21.835 2. 17 2. 60 2. 65 . 3774 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 1 6. 33 6. 10 1639 May 3, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 > Apr. 30, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (of- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 . 0741 Do. 
ficial). 
Free onal @Retae 17.91 16, 85 . 0595 | Feb. 28, 1948 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 4.86 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Apr. 9, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 6. 54 6.70 . 1493 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Apr. 21, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3. 31 3. 43 3. 43 . 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 5. 60 1538 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Free 47,85 12. 48 15.15 14.30 . 0699 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Free 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . §263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 ‘ 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 35 2085 Do. 
Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do. 


! Bolivia, curb rate for February; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for January; Ecuador, free rate for January. 
? January to August 
3June to December 
‘June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the diflerential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special] free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for non- 
trade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are ry for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. 
Nonessential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
Tate, 

Ecuador.‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘“Luxury”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate, 

: Paraguay 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. 


A tax 


Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 
Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 
Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 


Venezuela.—C ontrolled and free rates identical. 


May 22, 1948 


Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auc - 


Pan-American Railway 
Congress at Habana Spurs 
Forward Moves 

(Continued from p. 6) 


creasing demands for raw materials 
needed by the Allies. At the same time 
maintenance, repairs, and replacements 
were severely curtailed because the sup- 
pliers of materials and equipment—the 
United States, Europe, and Canada— 
were unable to export in quantity. Thus, 
whereas Latin American railroads were 
not damaged by direct war action, their 
physical plant suffered seriously during 
the conflict. 

Recovery has been slow. Moreover, a 
good deal more than recovery of prewar 
standards is necessary on Latin Amer- 
ica’s railroads. Whereas in Europe a 
closely knit, technically advanced con- 
tinental railroad system existed before 
the war, such a system was never known 
in Latin America. The railroads of our 
neighbors in this hemisphere, therefore, 
have a longer way to go than do the 
European to reach the end of new build- 
ing and equipping. 

Several factors have retarded recovery. 
A shortage of foreign exchange and the 
continuing scarcity of railway materials 
in producing countries are generally 
recognized difficulties. Personnel prob- 
lems in many instances, have been seri- 
ous. Perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
railway development, and the one 
whose effect may well be the most per- 
manent, is the growth of highways. In 
several countries highway expansion is 
being furthered at the expense of the 
railways. Since most Latin American 
railroads as well as highways are now 
government-owned, when funds avail- 
able for transportation facilities are al- 
located to highway building that much 
less remains for the railroads. 

All of these difficulties are general in 
Latin America, and their severity is felt 
in individual countries to a varying ex- 
tent. Yet these are basic difficulties and 
generally beyond the control of the rail- 
waymen—who are determined, there- 
fore, to eliminate technical bottlenecks 
where they arise and to improve service 
wherever such improvement is possible. 


Cooperation Holds Hope 


Delegates to the Habana Congress ex- 
pressed the belief that hemisphere-wide 
participation may be expected not only 
to help assure the continuing success of 
this well-established organization, but 
also to promote the development of Latin 
American railroads. The attempts at 
international standardization which 
were noted above are merely first steps in 
the direction of more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. Hemisphere coop- 
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eration can further this movement sub- 
stantially. 

It is not inconceivable that there may 
some day be an adequate railroad net- 
work throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, wherein standardized equipment 
may move on standard-gage track at 
uniform rates established by interna- 
tional agreement reached in an organiza- 
tion such as the Pan-American Railway 
Congress Association. A standardized 
hemispheric railway system may well be 
the means to hasten the development of 
Latin American natural resources, pro- 
mote industrialization, raise the stand- 
ard of living, increase foreign trade, pro- 
vide the United States with expanded 
export markets and import sources, and 
foster international good will. 

Each delegate at Habana, as a reward 
for his contribution to the success of the 
meeting, was presented with a silver or 
bronze medal commemorating the Con- 
gress. With typical Latin American 
graciousness, silver medals were also pre- 
sented, through the United States ob- 
server group, to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
Commerce, in acknowledgment of the 
interest shown by this Government in 
the work of the Congress. 





World Bank Exercises 
Watchful Supervision Over 
Loans’ End-Uses 


(Continued from p. 7) 


consumption for 1947). Delivery of this 
cotton to spinners has been verified. 

The loan, in agreement with the Bank, 
was also used by the French to finance 
nearly 50 percent of the purchase price 
of a steel mill which will be erected in 
France during 1949. The capacity of this 
new mill is expected to reach 1,000,000 
tons a year. In addition, it has been 
ascertained that loan-financed steel 
products have been used in various Gov- 
ernment-sponsored reconstruction pro- 
grams, such as that for the rebuilding 
of French bridges. 

A considerable amount of American 
machinery was purchased out of the 
proceeds of the French loan to help re- 
equip the Renault Works, heavily dam- 
aged during the war. Because of this 
machinery the Renault Works have been 
able to begin production of a new low- 
powered automobile. 

The Bank also helped finance earth- 
moving equipment which is being used 
by two large French firms building 
hydroelectric power dams in the Rhone 
and Rhine valleys. When completed, 
these dams will enable France to increase 
industrial production considerably in the 
regions concerned. Another type of 
equipment consists of oil-well drilling 
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equipment which is being employed in 
southern France in prospecting for new 
petroleum resources. 

Loan-financed tankers are making a 
sizable contribution to the recovery of 
France by enabling France to transport 
more petroleum products from Vene- 
zuela. This is an operation which other- 
wise France could ill afford because of 
the high cost of trans-Atlantic freight 
which would have to be paid in dollars. 

In order to rebuild the country’s badly 
damaged transportation system, France 
has also used part of the proceeds of 
the loan to purchase numerous locomo- 
tives, airplanes, tugs, barges, and the 
like. Bank investigation has shown that 
this equipment, only part of which has 
been delivered up to the present time, is 
being used for productive purposes. Ap- 
proximately 100 new locomotives have al- 
ready been received by the French Na- 
tional Railways. Parts for railway 
freight cars which have been financed 
out of the proceeds of the loan are ex- 
pected to be delivered in France shortly, 
These will help France materially in re- 
building its war-damaged rolling stock. 
Supervision of the use of this material 
will begin as soon as it arrives in France. 


U.S. Products Used 


In Luxembourg, the Bank’s field rep- 
resentatives inspected progress made at 
the site of a new steel mill which is being 
partially financed out of the proceeds of 
the Bank’s loan. The main equipment 
for this mill is being completed in Pitts- 
burgh by the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Co.; auxiliary equipment is being 
manufactured by other United States 
firms. 

Locomotives, built in England and in 
France, also financed out of the proceeds 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


cigars and 1,747,084 pounds of leaf to. 
bacco were imported from that country, 

Local cigarette factories expect q con- 
tinued increase in the production of 
machine-made cigarettes in 1948, and q 
further decline in production of the 
lower-priced, hand-made cigarettes, yn. 
less there is a substantial reduction jp 
the purchasing power of the consuming 
public. Owing to the increasing cop. 
sumption of machine-made cigarettes, 
local manufacturers believe that im. 
ports of flue-cured tobacco from the 
United States will continue to rise, de. 
spite the expanding production of domes. 
tic flue-cured tobacco. 








of the loan, are in use on Luxembourg 
railways. 


Denmark and Holland 


In Denmark, the Bank’s field repre- 
sentatives visited the installations of the 
Northern Cable & Wire Works which 
produces, among other things, trans- 
oceanic and other communication cables 
out of copper and lead financed through 
the Bank’s loan to that country. The 
same representatives are now supervising 
the use to which loan-financed agricul- 
tural equipment and industrial machin- 
ery are being put. 

In the Netherlands, the use to which 60 
loan-financed cargo vessels and tankers 
are put has been ascertained, and the 
distribution of fertilizers, machinery, 
building materials, rolling-mill products, 
and other commodities to users for pro- 
ductive purposes is being supervised. 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Average rate Latest 
available 


Country Monetary unit quotation 
1946 1947 A pril 1948 May 6, 
annual (annual (monthly 1948 

Australia Pound: Free $3, 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2121 
Belgium. Franc 0228 0228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 

Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Free 9329 9200 9063 9174 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 0201 01 
Denmark Krone * 2088 . 2086 2086 , 2086 
France (metropolitan Franc OO4 O84 

Official 0047 0047 

Free 0033 , 0033 
India Rupee 3016 3016 3017 . 017 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 3776 3776 8777 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2251 3, 2250 
Norway Krone * 2018 2016 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 6400 . 0408 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4.074 4. 0075 4, 0075 
Spain Peseta *0, 913 0913 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 2782 2783 . 2788 
Switzerland Franc * 2336 2336 . 2336 2336 
United Kingdon Pound: Free 4. 0328 | 4. 0286 4.0315 4, 0313 

*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


General Agreement Modified at 
Habana 


(Based on State Department Press Release 
No. 261 of March 31, 1948) 


The first meeting of the parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
was held at Habana, Cuba, February 28 to 
March 24, pursuant to article XXV of 
the General Agreement. 

The following action was taken: 

(1) Article XXIV of the General Agree- 
ment was amended so as to facilitate the 
formation of arrangements similar to cus- 
toms unions. 

(2) Article XIV of the Agreement was mod- 
ified so as to incorporate new rules regard- 
ing discrimination for balance-of-payments 
reasons. 

(3) Certain technical corrections were 
made in the schedules of tariff concessions. 

(4) It was agreed to modify certain pro- 
cedural requirements regarding the contem- 
plated supersession of article I and part II of 
the General Agreement by the ITO Charter 
when the latter comes into effect as a result 
of ratification by governments: 

(5) Certain provisions of the Agreement 
relating to the accession of new contracting 
parties were modified. 

(6) A decision was taken concerning the 
formation of a customs union between France 
and Italy. 

The texts of the various documents re- 
lating to the foregoing may be obtained 
from the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

A second meeting of the parties to the 
General Agreement has been scheduled 
to be convened at Geneva not before 
July 1 and not later than August 15 of 
this year. 


Provisions of General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade Put Into 
Effect With Respect to China 


(State Department Press Release No. 343) 


The President, on May 4, issued a proc- 
lamation putting into effect, with respect 
to China, as of May 22, 1948, the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The Agreement was 
entered into last October 30 at Geneva 
with 22 other countries. The President’s 
action followed receipt of information 
that the Government of China had 
signed the Protocol of Provisional Ap- 
Plication of the General Agreement on 
April 21, 1948; pursuant to provision of 
the Protocol, China will give effect to the 
Agreement on the expiration of 30 days 
from date of signature. 

China is the eleventh of the Geneva 
countries and the first country in the 
Far East to give effect to this Agreement. 
The other countries which have done so, 
in addition to the United States, are the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the 
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Netherlands, Luxembourg, Canada, 
Australia, Cuba, and Czechoslovakia. 

Under the General Agreement China 
grants concessions on products of inter- 
est to the United States representing ap- 
proximately $52,000,000 in terms of 1939 
trade. Existing import duties were re- 
duced on such products as office ma- 
chines, light trucks and chassis, canned 
milk, lubricating oil and grease, and tires 
and tubes; on an extensive list of other 
items, on which existing duties are recog- 
nized for the most part to be generally 
low, rates were bound. These include 
such items of interest to the United 
States as cotton, tobacco, wheat, wheat 
flour, certain dried fruits, radios, motor 
vehicles, except light trucks and chassis, 
agricultural machinery, pumps, refriger- 
ators, machine tools, certain foodstuffs, 
and specified dyes. 

China and the other contracting par- 
ties to the Agreement are committed to 
certain limitations with respect to the 
application of quotas, import restrictions, 
exchange control, valuation for custom 
purposes, and the conduct of state trad- 
ing. These provisions are important be- 
cause they commit China as well as the 
other parties to the Agreement to accord 
fair treatment to the trade of the United 
States. 

The concessions on products of inter- 
est to China, made by the United States 
in the General Agreement, apply to com- 
modities which represented approxi- 
mately $62,300,000 in terms of 1939 trade. 
On products accounting for $37,800,000 of 
this trade the United States concessions 
consist of bindings on the existing United 
States free list. (The total value of trade 
in 1939 on which the United States 
granted concessions is not directly com- 
parable with the value of trade on which 
the United States obtained concessions. 
United States imports from Hong Kong 
and Kwantung in 1939 have been in- 
cluded in the value of trade on which 
the United States granted concessions, 
since it is believed that a considerable 
volume of United States imports from 
China passed in transit through these 
territories in that year. Strictly com- 
parable figures, which would include im- 
ports from the United States into Kwan- 
tung and imports from the United States 
entering China via Hong Kong, were not 
available because of differences in statis- 
tical classifications.) Among the items 
of principal interest to China on which 
United States tariff reductions are 
granted in the Agreement are: anti- 
mony, tungsten, dried and frozen eggs, 
walnuts, hat braids, certain wearing ap- 
parel containing embroidery and lace, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, and certain 


oils. Continued duty-free entry is as- 
sured on such items as tung oil, raw 
silk, and certain furs and fur skins. The 
present duty on bristles is bound against 
increase. 

These concessions were granted only 
after public hearings and the most care- 
ful and considerate deliberation by vari- 
ous Government agencies acting in con- 
sultation to assure that domestic pro- 
ducers would not suffer serious injury as 
a result of the concessions. If, however, 
as a result of unforeseen circumstances, 
any of these concessions should result 
in such increased imports from China as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers in this country, the 
United States is free to withdraw or 
modify the concessions to the extent nec- 
essary to prevent or remedy the injury. 
This provision thus safeguards the inter- 
ests of domestic producers in this 
country. 


Proclamation Puts Into Effect Pro- 
visions of General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade With Respect 
to Czechoslovakia 


(State Department Press Release No. 313) 


The President issued on April 22 a 
proclamation putting into effect as of 
April 21, 1948, the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
with respect to Czechoslovakia. The 
proclamation implements an obligation 
entered into by this Government last 
October 30 when the General Agreement 
was concluded at Geneva with 22 other 
countries. 

The attitude of the Government of the 
United States toward the events of last 
February in Czechoslovakia was publicly 
indicated in the joint statement of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1948, by the Secretary of State 
of this Government and by the Foreign 
Ministers of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France. It has not 
changed. These events, however, do not 
directly affect the legal status of the 
reciprocal obligations under the General 
Agreement. 

The President’s action followed receipt 
of a communication from the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations informing 
this Government that the Government 
of Czechoslovakia had signed the Proto- 
col of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement and had thereby 
obligated itself to put the General Agree- 
ment into effect. Since Czechoslovakia 
has now placed the General Agreement 
in effect with respect to the United States 
and the other contracting parties, this 
country as well as the other contracting 
parties are obligated to apply the Agree- 
ment to Czechoslovakia. * * * 

Czechoslovakia was the tenth of the 
Geneva countries to give effect to the 
General Agreement. The other coun- 
tries which had done so (as of April 21), 
in addition to the United States, were 
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the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Canada, 
Australia, and Cuba. The remainder of 
the 23 participants in the negotiations 
have until June 30, 1948, to put the 
Agreement provisionally into effect. The 
obligations assumed by Czechoslovakia 
under this Agreement and those assumed 
by other countries to Czechoslovakia are 
integral parts of the Agreement. 

Under the General Agreement, Czecho- 
slovakia grants concessions on products 
of interest to the United States repre- 


senting approximately $31,600,000 in 
terms of 1937 trade and covering ap- 


proximately 80 percent of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s total prewar imports from the 
United States. The Agreement includes 
substantial duty reductions by Czecho- 
slovakia on a number of important items, 
such as apples and pears, raisins, prunes 
and certain other dried fruits, canned 
fruits and fruit juices, canned vegetables, 
passenger automobiles, and certain types 
of office machines. 

Czechoslovakia and the other contract- 
ing parties to the Agreement are com- 
mitted to certain limitations with respect 
to the application of quotas, import re- 
strictions, exchange control, and the con- 
duct of state trading, which are im- 
portant since they commit Czechoslo- 
vakia as well as other parties to the 
Agreement to accord fair treatment to 
the trade of the United States. Should 
Czechoslovakia or any other contract- 
ing party fail to fulfill these obligations 
of the Agreement or adopt any policy 
which nullifies or impairs the tariff con- 
cessions, the application by the United 
States to that country of such obliga- 
tions or concessions under the Agree- 
ment as may be appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances may be suspended. 

The concessions made by the United 
States in the General Agreement on pro- 
ducts of interest to Czechoslovakia rep- 
resent approximately $22,700,000 in terms 
of 1937 trade and cover approximately 
64 percent of United States prewar im- 
ports from Czechoslovakia. Of the con- 
cessions granted by the United States, 
those on household china, table and 
kitchen glassware, jewelry, certain types 
of shoes and gloves, and hops are the 
items of principal interest to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

These concessions were granted only 
after public hearings and the most care- 
ful and considerate deliberation by vari- 
ous Government agencies acting in con- 
sultation to assure that domestic pro- 
ducers would not suffer serious injury 
as a result of the concessions. If, how- 
ever, as a result of unforeseen circum- 
stances, any of these concessions should 
result in such increased imports from 
Czechoslovakia as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers in 
this country, the United States is free 
to withdraw or modify the concessions to 
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Reparations News 
I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


Serial No 


Grove I 
1376 B/S/373 Vereinigte Woll-warenfabrik G. 
m.b.H 
Gutehoffnungshuette Oberhau- 
sen A.G. (G.H. H.) 


1601 B/S/97 


1625 B/S/392 
A. G. Amme-Luthe-Werke. 


1648 B/S/36 Ruhrstah] A. G 


1673 B/S/114 Siepman-Werke A. G 


1711 B/S/174 F. Duerholdt 


1744 B/S/210 E. Isphording 


Reckling & Hoffmann 


1777 B/S/243 


1787 B/S/256 Scharmann & Co 


1790 B/S/260 P, Schmidt 


1794 B/S/264 H. Seelbach Co 


1808 B/S/278 Th. Tilemann 


2238 Freiburger Maschinenfabrik 
Grove II 

1321 B/S/88 Bochumer Verein fuer Guss- 
tahlfabrikation A. G. Stahl- 
industriewerk. 

Ruhrstahl A. G, 
Gusstahlwerk 

Mannesmannroehren 
werke, Heinrich-Bierwes-Hu- 
ette Dept. 


1329 B/S/58___ Annener 


1339 B/S/68 


Dortmund-Hoerde Huettenver- 
ein A. G.,, Hoerde Works. 

Lippstaedter Eisenund Metall- 
werke G. m. b. H. (north and 
south works). 

F. Geldbach 


1602 B/S/63-- 


1639 B/S/29 


1719 B/S/183 

1739 B/S/205 Hettner Bohrmaschinenfabrik 

1758 B/S/224 

1765 B/S/231 Loedige, Gebr 

1804 B/S/274 Wilhelm Stolle KG 

1815 B/S/287 Wengeler & Kalthoff 

1827 B/S/406 Julius 
Dampf Kesselfabrik. 

2024 ; Aluminium Rheinfelden G. m 
b. H. 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparations but have 
not been allocated by the Allied Control 
Authority. American business firms and 
citizens are invited to express any in- 
terest which they may have in the pur- 
chase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 


Location 


Hameln-Weser 
Oberhausen 
Miag Mulhenbau u. Industrie) Braunschweig 


Witten 


Belecke (Moehne 
Wuppertal-Barmen 
Attendorn 
Eiserfeld 

Rheydt 

Medebach 
Dahlbruch, Siegen 
Gevelsberg 


Freiburg-Breisgau 


Bochum-Hoentrap 


Duisberg-Huckingen 


Dortmund-Hoerde 


Lippstadt 


Muenstereifel 
Koester Hagen 

Paderborn 

Bad Godesberg 
Blankenstein-Ruhr 


Meyer Osnabruecker Osnabrueck 


Rheinfelden 


for peacetime production in the follow. 
ing 26 war and industrial plants declareq _ 
available for reparations from Germany, 
have been received by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com. 
merce: 


Description 


Part plant for production of 
for aircraft. 

Part plant, comprising 1 plate mil} and 
ancillary equipment 

Part plant, comprising 2 converters and ] 
electric are furnace 

Part plant, for production of aircraft parts 
(Previously installed in underground 
workings at Bochum-Querenberg,) 

Part plant, comprising part of drop-forgings 
section. 

Plant for production of boilers, tank work 
and pipe lines J 

Plant for production of accessories ang 
fittings 

Plant for production of pneumatic loco- 
motives, pumps, and compressors, 

Plant for production of metal-working 
machine tools 

Plant for production of accessories and 
fittings 

Plant for production of fans, blowers, gir. 
circulating systems 

Plant for production of conveyors, gears, 
and power-transmission equipment, 

Rectifiers 


special nuts 


Plant, comprising | tyre press and tyre roll 
ing mill 


Witten-Annen Plant, comprising steel-making equip ; 


ment, foundry and forge } 
Part plant, comprising 2 electric-are fur 
nace, one 750-mm. section mill and ancil- : 
lary equipment, and part of the section 
for production of large welded pipe. 
Part plant, comprising | plate mill 


Plant for production of bombs, ammuni 
tion, and aircraft parts and gun as 
sembly 


Gelsenkirchen Plant for production of accessories and 


fittings 

Plant for production of metal-working ma 
chine tools. 

Plant for production of accessories and 
fittings 

Plant for production of accessories and 
fittings 

Plant for production of small tools 

Plant for production of small tools. 

Plant for production of boilers, tank work, 
and pipe lines. 

| Three shops for fabrication of aluminum. 

(Entire plant, except for electrolytic 
refining of waste products 


ment. Such expression of interest should 
be forwarded to the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
and must be received by June 1, 1948, for 
Group I; by June 4, 1948, for Group II. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the ForeIGcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
35, D.C. 





the extent necessary to prevent or reme- 
dy the injury. This provision thus safe- 
guards the interests of domestic pro- 
ducers in this country. 

In addition to this safeguard with re- 
spect to imports, the United States also 
exercises export controls to protect the 
American economy generally, to promote 


the objectives of foreign policy, and to 
safeguard national security. Since 
March 1, 1948, no shipments to Euro- 
pean destinations, including Czechoslo- 
vakia, can be made without appropriate 
license. These export controls prevent 
shipment of goods contrary to the na- 
tional interests of the United States. 
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